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This  booklet  makes  no  attempt  to  present  a  complete 
history  of  Branford.  Rather  it  has  bee?7  our  purpose  to  re¬ 
produce  certain  material  bearing  on  the  first  two  centuries  of 
Branford’s  life ,  much  of  it  never  before  printed,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  of  interest. 


The  picture  on  the  cover  is  that  of  the  Old  Russell 
House,  home  of  a  noted  Branford  pastor,  which  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  house  now  owned  by  L.  E.  Rice,  immediate¬ 
ly  south  of  Center  Cemetery. 
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BEGINNINGS 

The  section  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Branford  was  pro¬ 
bably  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  New  England  settlers 
during  the  Pequot  War  in  1637.  A  detachment  of  the  Colonial 
forces  passed  through  the  district  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  Indians 
who  were  finally  overtaken  and  nearly  exterminated  at  Fairfield. 
One  of  the  party  refers  to  the  district  in  his  journal  as  a  "good- 
lye  land.” 

Possibly  acting  on  this  information,  the  New  Haven  Colony 
took  steps  in  the  year  1638  to  acquire  the  section,  known  in  the 
Indian  tongue  as  Totoket,  "the  Land  of  the  Tidal  River.”  The 
region  was  claimed  by  the  Matabesecks,  and  ruled  at  that  time 
by  Montowese,  son  of  the  sachem  Sowheog,  who  had  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Middletown.  Montowese  seems  to  have  ruled  only 
ten  warriors  and  their  families.  They  had  built  a  fort  at  Indian 
Neck  to  protect  their  fishing  grounds  against  the  raids  of  hostile 
tribes,  and  appear  to  have  been  an  outpost  garrison  for  their 
tribe. 

The  price  was  "11  coats  of  trucking  cloth  and  one  coat  of 
English  cloth,  made  in  the  English  fashion.”  The  Indians  were 
well  satisfied  and  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  Whites 
without  interruption. 

Previous  to  the  actual  settlement  of  Totoket,  the  Dutch 
from  New  Amsterdam  had  established  a  trading  post  where  the 
Branford  Lumber  Company  is  now  located,  and  the  name  "Dutch 
House  Wharf”  has  persisted  until  our  own  times.  We  do  not 
know  just  when  the  Dutch  came  or  exactly  when  they  left,  but 
their  occupancy  was  of  short  duration.  It  is  probable  that  they 
withdrew  before  the  coming  of  the  English  settlers  in  1644. 

For  some  time  after  the  purchase  no  official  settlement  was 
made,  although  two  "squatters”  did  proceed  to  make  themselves 
at  home  in  the  territory.  Thomas  Whitway  located  near  the  riv¬ 
er,  later  in  Foxon,  and  Thomas  Mulliner  tried  his  fortunes  at 
Mulliner’s  Neck,  now  Branford  Point.  Whitway  lived  quietly 
and  was  not  molested,  but  Mulliner  seems  to  have  been  a  sample 
of  the  American  frontier  type,  impatient  of  restraint  and  a  law 
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unto  itself.  He  was  hailed  into  the  General  Court  in  New  Haven 
at  least  four  times,  for  disorder,  contempt,  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  a  boundary  dispute.  The  lirst  three  offenses  resulted  from 
clashes  with  New  Haven  settlers  who  had  come  to  fish  in  the 
newly  acquired  area.  The  settlers  finally  bought  him  out  and  he 
moved  away. 

In  1640  Totoket  was  granted  to  Samuel  .baton,  brother  of 
New  Haven’s  governor,  Theophilus  Eaton,  and  the  new  proprie¬ 
tor  made  a  journey  to  England  to  bring  back  settlers.  He  was  per¬ 
suaded,  however,  to  remain  in  the  old  country  as  a  preacher,  and 
the  colonization  scheme  came  to  nothing. 

In  1644  the  New  Haven  colony  had  apparently  given  up  any 
hope  of  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Eaton,  as  they  made  a  new 
grant  of  Totoket  to  "Mr.  Swayne  and  some  others  of  Wethers¬ 
field,  they  repaying  the  chardge,  which  is  betwixt  12  &  13£,  & 
joyning  in  one  jurisdiction  with  New  Haven,  uppon  the  same 
fundementall  agreement.” 

There  was  at  the  time  a  bitter  controversy  in  Wethersfield 
as  to  the  choice  of  a  minister,  and  Mr.  Davenport  of  the  New 
Haven  colony,  being  called  in  to  settle  the  dispute,  thought  that 
the  best  solution  would  be  to  remove  one  faction  to  Totoket.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  earliest  settlers  of  Branford  came  largely  from  the 
Connecticut  River  colony,  joined  with  a  few  from  New  Haven. 

The  boundaries  of  Totoket  were  to  be:  on  the  South,  Long 
Island  Sound;  on  the  West,  Stony  River  and  the  Great  Pond; 
(Lake  Saltonstall),  and  thence  north  to  the  Wallingford  line;  on 
the  North,  a  line  about  ten  miles  back  from  the  shore;  on  the  East, 
a  line  commencing  ten  miles  east  of  the  Quinnipiac  River,  and 
running  due  north  to  the  Wallingford  line,  which  it  met  in  the 
center  of  Pistepaug  Pond.  These  boundaries  are  virtually  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  present  towns  of  Branford  and  North  Branford,  includ¬ 
ing  Northford. 

The  Wethersfield  settlers  probably  arrived  in  late  May  or 
early  June,  1644.  Some  came  by  water,  down  the  Connecticut 
River  and  along  the  Sound,  while  others  came  overland,  driving 
their  domestic  animals. 

Each  settler  was  immediately  given  a  home  lot  of  three  acres 
and  in  1645  the  first  division  of  lands  by  lot  was  made.  The  rec¬ 
ord  reads  "This  dai  it  is  ordered  that  the  meadow  in  this  planta- 
cion  shall  be  divided  by  lott,  viz,  all  the  meadow  that  lyeth  on  the 
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right  hand  side  of  the  town  that  is  earliest  settled  shall  be  in  the 
first  dividend;  &  all  the  meadow  that  lyeth  by  the  river  on  the 
west  side  &  all  upwards  from  that  place  where  it  is  considered 
a  bridge  must  be  built  is  for  the  2nd  dividend,  also  3dly  all  the 
meadow  that  lyeth  down  the  river  from  the  place  where  it  was 
formerly  considered  a  bridge  must  be  &  all  that  lyeth  wthn  the 
compass  of  yt  pece  of  ground  called  the  plaine  shall  be  in  the 
third  divieident.  This  meadowe  is  to  be  vewed  and  sized  by  Ro. 
Rosse,  Wm.  Palmer,  Sarjent  Swane,  John  Norton,  Ric.  Harrison 
&  Tho.  Blachly  with  all  convenient  speede  &  then  the  lotts  to  be 
cast.” 

It  is  difficult  to  locate  all  of  these  original  allottments,  as 
they  were  detached  pieces.  The  purpose  of  these  drawings  was 
to  assure  every  settler  of  his  proportional  share  of  arable  land, 
pasturage  and  woodland.  The  old  land  records  show  that  fre¬ 
quent  exchanges  resulted,  in  attempts  to  consolidate  individual 
holdings. 

Many  of  the  Branford  men  had  spent  some  time  on  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  coast  before  coming  to  Wethersfield.  Some  of  them 
had  taken  to  the  sea  for  a  living,  which  may  partially  explain 
their  settlement  along  the  Branford  River  and  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  commerce  here.  The  harbor  was  the  only  one  worthy  of 
the  name  between  New  Haven  and  New  London,  which  fact  sure¬ 
ly  did  not  escape  the  keen  eye  of  these  practical  men. 

It  is  a  fact  commonly  overlooked  that  the  migrations  of  the 
early  New  Englanders  were  motivated  by  the  hope  of  gain  as 
well  as  the  desire  for  religious  freedom. 

The  complete  list  of  the  first  settlers  follows:  Samuel  Swaine 
William  Swaine,  John  Plum,  Richard  Harrison,  Thomas  Blatch- 
ley,  Robert  Rose,  John  Linsley,  Francis  Linsley,  William  Palmer, 
Richard  Mather,  Sigismond  Richalls,  Thomas  Sargent,  Roger 
Betts,  William  Merchant,  Thomas  Lupton,  Robert  Abbott,  Ed^ 
ward  Tredwell,  Jasper  Crane,  Lawrence  Ward,  Thomas  Morris, 
Samuel  Nettleton,  John  Norton,  George  Ward,  John  Hill,  John 
Ward,  Luther  Bradfield,  Thomas  Fenner,  Daniel  Dod,  Thomas 
Richards,  Jonathan  England,  Richard  Williams,  John  Edwards, 
Edward  Frisbie,  Robert  Meeker,  John  Horton,  Thomas  White- 
head,  and  Richard  Lawrence.  Of  this  number  the  Wards  and  Jas¬ 
per  Crane  came  from  New  Haven;  the  others  were  from  Weth¬ 
ersfield.  John  Sherman,  Totoket’s  first  minister,  probably  came 
here  from  Milford  a  few  months  later. 
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John  Plum  was  appointed  in  1646  to  keep  the  town  records, 
so  that  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  much  of  our  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  earliest  years. 

The  first  great  undertaking  of  the  new  settlement  was  the 
building  of  a  fence  completely  around  the  town,  as  a  protection 
against  raiding  Indians  from  outside  the  district.  We  have  no  rec¬ 
ord  of  such  a  defense  inclosing  any  other  town  in  New  England. 

The  record  reads:  "The  16  of  the  9  mo.  1646.  This  daie 
it  is  ordered  That  ther  shall  a  fence  be  made  from  the  sea  begin- 
ing  neere  the  neck  wher  Tho.  Mulliner  sometymes  dwelt  to  run 
abought  five  miles  to  the  sea  neare  a  plaine  wher  The  Indians  now 
dwell  &  fower  miles  of  this  fence  is  to  be  don  according  as  it 
shale  fale  to  men  by  lott  &  the  first  that  shalbe  drawne  is  to 
begin  wth  in  one  quarter  of  a  mile  next  that  pt  of  the  sea  first 
mentioned  and  soe  evie  one  shall  doe  his  pte  according  as  he  shal¬ 
be  drawne  as  he  that  is  drawne  first  shall  make  first  soe  evie  one 
sucksessinelie  shall  doe  it  according  as  ther  names  shalbe  sett 
down  her  following  &  the  rest  that  remaine  shalbe  don  in  genall. 
This  fence  is  to  be  finished  by  the  first  of  Maie  next  and  noe  man 
is  to  take  any  Tymber  but  right  against  his  fence  &  theron  defalte 
of  not  doing  by  the  tyme  prefizsed  evie  shall  forfitt  to  the  towne 
two  shilling  sixpence  a  rod  or  gap  or  hole  &  also  for  evie  daie 
after  yf  it  shall  not  be  done  evie  one  that  is  defective  shall  paie 
sixpence  adaie  for  evie  rod  or  gap  or  hole  untill  it  be  made  &  also 
paie  the  damages  that  shall  come  theron  defalte  of  not  making: 
and  this  fence  is  to  be  4  foot  2  inches  high.” 

In  the  early  sixties  a  new  influx  of  settlers  took  place,  large¬ 
ly  from  the  neighborhood  of  Wethersfield.  Among  these  new¬ 
comers  were  Francis  Bradley,  Leonard  Dix,  Mica  Fowler,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Gunn,  Gabriel  Linco,  George  Page,  John  Potter,  Robert 
foote,  Thomas  Wheedon,  John  Plant,  John  Wilford,  William 
Fowler,  Samuel  Elwell,  William  Maltby  and  Samuel  Pond. 

A  valuation  of  the  estates  and  the  houses  of  the  town  made 
by  the  assessors  in  1676,  shows  that  the  average  settler  was  not 
doing  so  badly,  money  values  of  the  times  considered. 

The  values,  as  given  below,  are  in  pounds  and  shillings. 

A  list  of  ye  estates  of  the  planters  in  Branford  ye  year  1676 

Mr.  Wilford  . .  148-00  Jno  Tainter  . 078-10 

Mr.  Rosewell  . .  .  118  Eleazar  Stent  . .  050- 

Thomas  Harrison  .  192  Edward  ffrisbe  . 122-10 

Mr.  Maltbye  . .  103  Mich  Pamer  . .  045 


Noah  Rogers  .  . . 

.  090 

Samll  Bradfeild  . 

. .  055-10 

Mr.  Barker  . 

...  118-10 

Wm  Hoadly  . 

.  . .  119 

Robert  ffoott . 

.  127 

Widow  Howd  . 

.  019-10 

Samuel  Ward  . 

....  036-00 

Jno  Charles  . 

.  022 

George  Page . 

.  046 

Jno  Linsley  Junr  . 

.  .  .  054 

Jno  Rose  . 

.  052 

Jno  Wooters . 

. . .  028 

Jno  Whitehead  . 

.  051 

Tho  Seargent . 

.  037 

Thomas  Gutsill  . 

....  069-10 

Jn0  Adams . 

.  036-15 

Camll  Bets  . 

_  026-10 

Daniel  Swaine  . 

.  108 

Jno  Linsley  senr 

_  063-10 

Jno  ffrissbe  . 

.  .  .  077-15 

Jonothan  Rose  . 

131-00 

Isaac  Bradley  . 

018. 

Samll  pond . 

.  .  .  .  061-00 

Sigesmund  Richals  .... 

. .  030-10 

Peter  Tyler . 

. .  081-00 

Bartholomew  Goodrich  . 

.  .  .  018-15 

Henr  Gratwick 

.  037 

Jno  Butler . 

.  023 

Thomas  Wheadon  .... 

.  096 

The  houses  being  prised  by  Samuell  Swaine  Richard  Harri¬ 
son  Sargent  Ward  John  Ward  and  Mica  Pamer,  May  18,  1663. 


Goodman  Roses  house  .  .  . 

.  40 

George  Adams 

.  5 

Thomas  huntingtons  . 

5 

John  linsly  . 

.  12 

Mr  s wanes  . 

12 

Mica  tenter  .  .  . 

.  2 

John  Whiteheads  . 

2 

laurance  ward 

.  11 

Sargant  wards  . 

.  .  .  12 

Daniell  Rose  .  .  .  . 

.  8 

samuell  roses  . 

2 

mica  pamer  . 

.  6 

Tho  blatsly  . 

.  .  .  20 

samuell  swane  . 

.  16 

sam  ward  . 

7 

John  willfoord 

7 

henery  Gratwick  . 

5 

rich  larance  . 

.  3 

Daniell  swane  . 

7 

John  ward  . 

.  4 

Edward  frisby  . 

.  10 

widowe  Betts 

.  2 

franses  linsly  . 

4 

Daniil  dod  . 

.  10 

There  is  no  official  record  as 

to  just  when  the 

name  Totoket 

was  dropped  and  that  of  Branford  adopted.  Probably  no  official 
action  was  ever  taken  on  the  matter,  the  new  name  coming  to  be 
adopted  gradually,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  Indian  term. 


It  is  presumed  that  the  name  Branford  was  taken  from  that 
of  Brentford  on  the  Thames,  not  far  from  London.  It  was  the 
common  custom  for  the  English  settlers  to  name  their  new  com¬ 
munities  after  their  old  home  towns  in  the  mother  country,  and 
we  know  that  some  of  the  Branford  pioneers  came  from  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Brentford.  Further  evidence  is  given  by  the  fact  that 
Brentford  was  sometimes  called  Brainford,  a  spelling  found  in 
many  early  references  to  our  own  town. 


LIFE  IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS 

The  average  day  of  the  early  settler,  and  of  his  family,  was 
a  constant  round  of  work.  Trees  had  to  be  cut,  brush  burned  and 
stumps  pulled,  before  much  of  the  land  was  fit  for  farming.  After 
the  land  was  cleared  there  was  a  constant  round  of  plowing,  hoe- 


ing  and  harvesting.  All  this  work  had  to  be  done  with  crude  im¬ 
plements  that  had  not  changed  their  forms  since  Old  Testament 
times. 

In  the  winter  the  work  was  a  little  easier  since  days  were 
shorter  and  hours  of  sleep  were  ionger.  It  was  then  that  the 
farmer  cut  and  hauled  much  of  his  firewood,  coopered  barrels, 
mended  harness  and  tools,  milked  and  cared  for  his  cattle,  and 
otherwise  occupied  himself  with  "light”  chores. 

The  women  were  no  less  busy.  In  addition  to  cooking,  wash¬ 
ing,  ironing  and  house-cleaning  for  a  numerous  household,  they 
scoured,  carded  and  spun  the  wool  from  the  family’s  sheep  and 
wove  it  into  clothing  for  the  family,  turned  the  flax  from  the  fam¬ 
ily  garden  plot  into  linen,  and  filled  in  their  time  by  making 
quilts,  stringing  dried  apples,  churning  butter,  making  cheese, 
and  a  score  of  other  tasks. 

The  boys  and  girls  were  not  allowed  to  spend  their  time  in 
idleness,  Satan’s  well-known  device  for  snaring  unwary  souls. 
With  the  exception  of  the  brief  time  spent  in  school,  they  were 
constantly  employed  in  aiding  their  parents  with  the  family  tasks. 

Food  was  plentiful.  All  sorts  of  grains  were  raised,  potatoes 
were  a  staple  crop,  and  beans,  turnips,  squash,  and  most  of  our 
garden  vegetables  were  produced  in  abundance.  Domestic  ani¬ 
mals  furnished  a  plentiful  supply  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  milk, 
eggs,  butter  and  cheese.  Fish,  clams  and  oysters  added  a  welcome 
variety  to  the  diet,  and  no  doubt  the  securing  of  them  sometimes 
provided  for  the  male  members  of  the  family  a  respite  from  or¬ 
dinary  labor  which  their  consciences  would  permit.  Fruit  trees 
were  introduced  and  flourished,  particularly  apples. 

With  plenty  to  eat,  fuel  at  hand  in  the  wood-lot,  and  cloth¬ 
ing  made  from  home-raised  materials,  the  settler  was  assured  of 
life’s  necessities,  though  at  a  great  cost  of  labor. 

Relations  with  the  local  Indians  were  always  friendly.  In  the 
earlier  years  the  Indian  Neck  region  and  the  sea-shore  over  to 
Stony  Creek  were  left  entirely  to  them.  From  time  to  time  the 
Red  Men  sold  to  the  Whites  portions  of  their  holdings  at  the 
Neck. 

"The  record  of  a  town  meeting  held  in  1686  reads  as  follows: 
"Whereas  the  selectmen  have  been  enformed  that  Wampom  ye 
Indian  Sachem  is  desirous  to  sell  part  of  his  land  at  Indian  Neck 
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adjoyning  to  our  last  purchase  and  proposals  have  been  made  by 
him  to  some  in  ye  town:  The  town  have  made  choyce  of  and  do 
appoynt  Mr.  William  Rosewell,  Mr.  Edward  Barker,  Ensign 
Thomas  Harrison,  William  Hoadley,  Eleazer  Stent  and  Jno 
ffrisbie  or  the  major  part  of  them  a  committee  to  treat  with  ye 
Indian  sachem  or  other  Indians  and  bargain  with  him  or  them 
in  the  behalfe  of  the  town  and  procure  such  deed  or  deeds  for 
the  security  of  yt  or  any  other  lands  in  our  township  as  they  shall 
se  cause  and  what  charges  they  do  expend  in  so  doing  the  town 
do  ingage  to  reimburse  as  it  shall  be  required.” 

The  Indians  were  still  in  possession  of  that  portion  of  In¬ 
dian  Neck  now  known  as  Sunset  Beach  as  late  as  1716,  but  even¬ 
tually  the  remnant  must  have  removed  to  some  less  crowded  area. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  first  negro  slave  was  brought  to 
the  town,  but  before  a  century  had  passed  they  were  fairly  num¬ 
erous.  In  1733  there  were  130  of  them  out  of  a  total  population 
of  1600.  Their  treatment  seems  to  have  been  good.  Thus  in  1742 
it  was  voted  that  "Ader,  the  negro  Servt.  of  Dea.  Russell  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  all  church  privileges,  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the 
meetings  being  excepted.” 

Much  later,  in  1821,  we  find  another  case  which  indicates 
that  the  master  was  required  to  care  for  his  slaves  when  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  work. 

"Voted,  that  the  selectmen  make  diligent  inquiry  and  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  Delia  Brown,  a  black  woman,  has  ever  been  eman¬ 
cipated  according  to  law  and  thereby  her  master  freed  from  any 
obligation  to  support  her,  and  to  obtain  counsel  and  prosecute 
the  matter  as  they  may  deem  it  expedient.” 

Slavery  was  finally  abolished  in  Connecticut  in  1848,  al¬ 
though  there  were  very  few  slaves  left  at  that  time.  The  slave 
population  of  Branford  gradually  dwindled  away,  and  there  is 
now  no  negro  resident  of  Branford  who  is  descended  from  those 
servants  of  Colonial  days. 

Many  actions  of  daily  life  were  carefully  regulated,  as  the 
following  law,  adopted  June  24,  1650,  will  show:  "This  day  it 
is  ordered  that  if  any  man  or  woman  young  or  old  shall  be  tak¬ 
en  in  the  night  by  the  watch  after  ten  o’clock,  and  faileth  to 
give  sofesient  reason  to  the  watch  therefor  shall  for  every 
such  fault  pay  12  s  or  else  receive  punishment  as  the  case  shall 
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require”.  One  wonders  how  adept  youthful  swains  became  in 
furnishing  the  watch  with  "sofesient”  reasons. 

Selected  extracts  from  the  town  records  furnish  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  sorts  of  civil  and  criminal  actions  came  before  the 
local  court. 

Brandford,  Apr.  4,  1665  case  bet.  blatchley  &  Dod  abt.  son 
&  daugh.  marrying. 

Mr.  Crane  plainetive  against  George  ward  for  his  hoggs  de¬ 
stroying  of  foure  bushills  and  a  halfe  of  peases  and  proveed  it  by 
brother  swaine  brother  larance  and  goodman  pallmer. 

it  is  agreed  that  every  action  that  shall  be  tryed  shall  pay  for 
there  enterance  3s-4d  for  every  Warrand  8d. 

The  Court  sitting  one  June  16,  1653. 

Thomas  Blatsly  and  Richard  Williams  for  there  necklect  oi 
warneing  the  watch  were  sentanceed  to  pay  2s-6d  a  peece. 

Samuell  plum  william  pallmer  lisly  Bradfeeld  planetives 
against  franses  norton  and  Mrs.  Persons  fence  for  the  (fences) 
damage  it  appearing  that  there  fenses  where  defecktive  but  es- 
peasially  goodman  norton  it  being  allwayes  found  defecktive 
but  Mrs.  persons  by  the  vewers  once  judged  sofesient  the  court 
doth  therefore  sentance  that  frances  norton  shall  bare  three 
fourth  parts  the  hoggs  and  Mrs.  person  one  fourth  part. 

The  Court  held  May  16,  ’55.  Samuell  Rose  was  charged  for 
selling  stroing  lickers  to  indeans  which  was  acknoledged  and 
he  was  lined  5s. 

Aprill  4,  1661.  John  ward  doth  enter  an  action  of  defama¬ 
tion  against  goodwife  betts  for  chargeing  his  wife  with  milking 
her  cow. 

The  testemony  of  Nathanill  gun  conserneing  what  hee 
heard  goodwife  betts  says  conserneing  Gaberill  linse  shee  came 
to  him  and  askeed  him  if  he  keepe  goodman  linses  booke  and 
said  hee  keept  a  false  booke  and  shee  could  prove  it. 

Town  meeting  Aug.  1,  1698.  The  town  did  by  unanimous 
vote  declare  their  desire  that  Eleazar  Stent  may  have  liberty 
from  the  County  Court  to  retail  sixty  gallons  of  rum. 

This  february  24,  1651. 

It  is  ordered  that  Goodman  pallmer  shall  have  30  shillings 
pade  him  in  lining  cloath  to  keepe  the  ordinary  this  folloing 
yeare. 
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"April  9,  1651 

It  is  ordered  that  the  drum  shall  be  beate  for  the  towne 
meetings  and  whosoever  shall  not  come  within  halfe  an  houre 
after  the  beate  of  the  drum  shall  pay  6  pence  and  for  totall  ab¬ 
sence  2s  or  if  any  man  shall  goe  away  before  the  meeting  be 
done  1  shilling." 

"This  12  day  of  December  1657  the  town  agreed  with  John 
Willfoord  &  Richard  larance  to  make  a  pound  &  to  make  it 
strong  &  substansiale  with  six  rales  &  substansiall  posts  the  top 
of  the  uper  rale  to  be  six  foote  three  inches  high  &  to  make  a 
gate  of  five  foot  wide  &  to  hang  in  wood  &  foure  lengths  of 
rales  of  a  side  &  for  there  paynes  they  are  to  have  foure  shillings 
a  rod  to  be  set  in  of  there  towne  rates  now  made." 

The  pound  was  an  enclosure  in  which  stray  animals  were 
lodged,  until  such  time  as  their  owners  redeemed  them  by  pay¬ 
ing  a  fine.  Mention  of  impounding  of  cattle  is  found  in  the 
records  as  late  as  1865,  as  follows. 

Notice 

The  following  described  cattle  on  the  4th  day  of  June  1865 
broke  into  the  enclosure  of  James  Barker  in  the  town  of  Bran¬ 
ford  and  were  seized  by  and  taken  into  the  custody  of  said 
James  Barker,  viz: 

One  Two  year  old  red  Heifer,  One  One  year  old  dark  red 
Steer  and  One  one  year  old  light  red  Steer. 

Said  animals  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  public 
sign  post  in  said  town  on  the  23rd  day  of  June  1865  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon  (unless  sooner  redeemed  by  the  owner 
of  said  cattle) 

Cattle  redeemed  by  the  owner  June  5th,  1865." 

Sept.  28,  1699.  "The  town  gave  liberty  to  Mr.  William 
Maltbie  to  retaile  Rhum  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  town,  he  at¬ 
tending  the  law  therein,  this  during  the  town’s  pleasure." 

Road  building  occupied  much  of  the  town’s  attention. 

Extracts  from  the  reports  of  town  meetings  give  us  an  idea 
of  how  important  these  roads  were  considered.  Thus,  as  of 
April  20,  1696,  "It  is  agreed  that  the  present  townsmen  (select¬ 
men)  shall  take  care  that  highways  sufficient  be  layed  out  for 
wayes  into  the  woods  wr  there  is  need  and  that  those  highways 
shall  be  cleared  by  cutting  brush  according  as  the  law  provides, 
The  townsmen  to  see  that  this  be  attended,  the  town  to  be  at 
the  charge  of  staing  (maintaining)  such  highways." 
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Whenever  the  highway  ran  across  land  belonging  to  an 
individual  he  was  compensated  for  his  loss  by  an  equal  grant 
of  land  elsewhere.  E.  G.  "The  town  have  given  to  Jonathan 
Rose  a  small  parcell  of  land  about  eighteen  foot  square  to  set 
up  another  end  to  his  dwelling  house,  wch  is  in  lieu  of  what 
was  taken  off  from  his  land  formerly  for  a  highway." 

Some  of  the  principal  roads  of  the  early  days  have  slightly 
changed  their  location  or  are  no  longer  in  existence.  Main  Street, 
then  called  the  King’s  Highway,  ran  about  as  it  now  does,  and 
Town  Street  roughly  coincided  with  the  present  Montowese 
Street. 

Two  streets  ran  at  right  angles  to  Town  Street.  Pig  Lane 
ran  eastward  to  the  meadows  near  the  river,  just  south  of  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Clarence  Lake  and  westward  to  what  is 
now  Hammer  Field,  about  50  feet  to  the  north  of  present  day 
Meadow  Street.  Another  short  street  ran  easterly  from  Town, 
through  the  southern  end  of  Center  cemetery  as  it  is  today.  This 
road  was  discontinued  early  in  the  town’s  history. 

The  Town  Gate  stood  about  opposite  the  present  home  of 
William  R.  Foote.  Beyond  it  the  continuation  of  Town  Street 
swung  toward  the  river  which  it  crossed  by  means  of  a  ford  at 
a  place  called  Cart  Point.  A  bridge  was  later  built  at  this  point, 
about  where  the  trolley  bridge  now  stands.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  river  this  road  swung  down  between  the  rocks  near  the 
river,  passed  east  of  the  present  site  of  the  Swedish  Cemetery, 
crossed  Little  Plain,  and  turned  right  to  a  point  near  the  present 
Indian  Neck  school.  Thence  its  course  was  roughly  parallel  to 
present  day  Indian  Neck  Avenue  to  a  point  near  the  river,  where 
it  turned  left  and  followed  the  stream  to  "Bull  Meadow"  near 
the  Pines. 

At  "Knocker’s  Hole”  in  Little  Plain,  a  branch  of  this  road 
turned  left  and  ran  below  the  present  George  Blackstone  place, 
then  turned  right  and  extended  down  through  "Great  Plain” 
to  a  point  near  the  spot  where  Pine  Orchard  club  house  now 
stands.  Thence  it  followed  the  shore  through  eastern  Indian 
Neck,  somewhat  farther  back  than  the  present  road,  to  where 
Sibyl  Avenue  is  now  found. 

This  road  in  turn  was  joined  near  the  George  Blackstone 
place  by  another  from  Mill  Plain.  This  highway  crossed  the 
present  East  Main  Street  somewhere  near  the  Roman  Catholic 
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cemetery,  and  paralleled  the  modern  Windmill  Hill  Road  to  a 
point  about  200  feet  west  of  its  junction  with  the  old  Stony 
Creek  road,  at  a  place  called  Blatchly  bars.  Thence  it  ran  be¬ 
tween  the  Ruell  Blackstone  place  and  Louis  Soffer’s  to  the  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Little  Plain  road  near  the  George  Blackstone  place. 

The  King’s  Highway  continued  westward  to  East  Haven, 
crossing  the  Canoe  Brook  section,  where  it  was  six  rods  wide. 
To  the  eastward  it  gradually  deteriorated  into  a  rough  forest 
track  which  led  to  Guilford.  Other  roads  were  opened  from 
time  to  time.  As  the  settlers  acquired  land  at  the  Neck,  a  high¬ 
way  was  laid  out  on  about  the  present  road-bed  of  South  Mon- 
towese  Street,  with  a  ford  over  the  brook  at  what  is  now  Yale’s 
corner. 

These  roads  are  shown  on  the  map  incorporated  in  this 
booklet,  drawn  by  Bradley  Prann  from  information  furnished 
by  William  R.  Foote. 

Bridges  presented  a  much  more  serious  problem  than  roads. 
The  Colonists  realized  from  the  first  that  they  must  bridge  the 
"Great  River’’  as  soon  as  possible,  and  finally  constructed  a 
bridge  at  Cart  Point,  mentioned  above. 

The  bridge  was  built  in  or  about  the  year  1700.  We  find  in 
the  town  records  of  a  few  years  later  mention  of  a  committee 
who  were  to  look  over  the  structure  and  repair  it  so  as  to  with¬ 
stand  the  ravages  of  ice  and  floods. 

In  1687  a  smaller  bridge  had  been  built  about  where  the 
present  bridge  stands  near  the  power  house.  The  record  says: 

"The  towne  have  unanimously  agreed  to  help  make  a  cart 
bridge  over  the  great  river  and  do  agree  that  Wm.  Bartholomew 
shall  keep  up  the  water  there  for  the  grainding  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  he  maintain  the  bridge  when  it  is  built  so  long  as  he  does 
maintain  the  mill  and  he  doth  engage  to  maintain  the  mill  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  former  agreement  with  ye  committee  for  the 
building  a  mill  at  ye  rock  and  the  town  do  agree  to  cary  their 
corne  to  yt  mill  when  there  is  water  and  it  can  be  done  there.” 

Hobart’s  Bridge,  was  not  built  until  1791,  when  the  in¬ 
creasing  importance  of  the  Indian  Neck  section  made  it  advis¬ 
able  to  provide  more  direct  connection  between  that  district 
and  the  Center.  The  prime  mover  in  the  building  of  this  bridge 
was  Samuel  Russell,  great-grandson  of  Branford’s  early  pastor. 

Under  Mr.  Russell’s  energetic  leadership  the  bridge  was 
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built  by  private  subscriptions  in  labor  and  cash,  the  town  fur¬ 
nishing  the  timbers.  In  1827  the  Russell  family  deeded  the 
bridge  to  the  town. 

We  have  reproduced  Mr.  Russell’s  petition,  and  also  some 
extracts  from  his  account  book  for  the  expenses  of  the  bridge. 
The  latter  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  costs  of  labor  and  materials 
at  the  time. 

The  first  column  represents  pounds,  the  second  shillings. 

Branford  Dec.  28,  1790. 

Whereas  the  Subscriber  on  the  2d  Monday  of  Instant  Decbr 
Prefer’rd  a  Petition  to  the  first  Society  of  Branford  then  con¬ 
ven’d  Praying  for  a  grant  to  cut  timber  on  Indian  Neck  for  the 
Purpose  of  Building  a  Bridge  Across  the  River  by  Capt.  Storks 
— which  Petition  after  Mature  Consideration  was  Granted . 

Encourag’d  therefore  by  the  Above  Liberal  Grant  &  by 
Offers  from  Private  Persons — A  Subscription  is  now  open’d  for 
Defraying  the  further  Expences  of  sd.  Bridge — The  great  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  Plan  to  the  Town  in  General  &  To  the  first 
Society  in  Particular  are  Too  Obvious  to  Mention — It  is  there¬ 
fore  Elop’d  It  will  meet  the  approbation  &  Asisstance  of  Every 
well  minded  &  Generous  Person — It  is  propos’d  to  begin  upon 
the  Stone  Work  next  Spring  after  Planting — if  that  should  be 
found  it  inconvenience  it  will  be  postponed  until  Aug.  &  Sept, 
following  Except  the  timber  which  is  intended  to  be  got  out  and 
Drawn  this  Winter — As  the  Design  is  of  a  Public  Nature  It  is 
Expected  Every  One  will  find  Himself — Some  Liquor  it  is  Ex¬ 
pected  will  be  Subscribed - Seven  Shillings  A  day  for  a  Man 

and  Team  and  Three  Shillings  for  a  Man  is  proposed  for  the 
Rate  of  Labour  and  all  Other  Articles  by  which  Labour  can  be 
procured  at  Cash  price  or  Even  Cash  itself  will  be  acceptable — 
and  all  Favours  gratefully  acknowledged  by  The  Public  &  Their 
Humble  Servant 

Sami  Russell,  Jr. 

We  Whose  Names  are  Underwritten  being  willing  to  Pro¬ 
mote  the  Above  Design  Do  Engage  to  pay  unto  Sami.  Russell, 
Jr.  for  sd  Purpose  the  Quota’s  of  Labour  &  other  Articles  An¬ 
nexed  to  our  Several  Names — when  call’d  for  by  sd  Sami  Rus- 
sell,  Jr. 
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Sami  Russell  &  Son — in  La¬ 
bour  &  Other  Articles  .  .  15 
Ezekiel  Hayes  in  Labor  ...  2 

Elizar  Stent  in  Labor . 2  10 

Mason  Hobart  in  Labor  & 

Etc.  . . 5 

Ephraim  Parrish  &  Son  In 

Labour  .  2  10 

Joseph  Parmalee  in  Labor  .  1  10 

Sami.  Baldwin  in  Labor  ...  1 
Warham  William  in  Labor  2  10 

Jonathan  Palmer  in  Labor  .1 

James  Barker  for  Labour  .  .  1 
Russell  Barker  for  Labour  1 
Jason  Meater  in  Labor  ....  3 

John  Wilford  . 3 

Sami  Wheadon  one  day’s 

work  with  a  team  ......  7 

John  Baldwin  in  labor .  1  7 

Roswell  Sheldon,  Jr  for  La¬ 
bour  1  10 

Sami  Hoadley  in  Labor  & 

Day’s  Work  .  9 

Charles  Butler  in  labor  ...  1  10 

Isaac  T  .  6 

Tim  Blackstone  ...  10 

Wm.  Ford  in  work  ........  2 

Stephen  Foot  in  work . 1  10 

February  23 

Samel  Russell  &  Son  .  2  Days 

Jonthn  Palmer  .  1  Day 

Samel  P.  Russell  . .  1  Day 

Timy  Blackstone  . .  1  Day 

Jacob  Monro . .  1  Day 

Capt.  Hays  . 1  Day 


John  Monro  in  work  . 

Isaac  Monro  in  Labour  .... 
Samuel  Gould  in  Labor  and 

Other  Articles  . 

Gamaliel  Baldwin  in  Carpen¬ 
ter  work  . . 

John  Hobart  in  labor . 

Charles  Miller  in  Cash  .... 

Jared  Foot  in  Labor  . 

Archilass  Barker  . 

Mdses  Stork  . 

Ephraim  Rogers  in  work  .  . 
Ephraim  Beach  in  work  .  .  . 
Ebenezer  Beach  in  work  .  . 

Abra  Foot  in  labor  .  . . 

Samuel  Russell  . 

Horace  Beardsley  in  labor  .  . 
Jonathan  Barker  in  labor  .  . 
Timothy  Bradley  in  Labor  . 
John  Russell  in  Labor  or 

other  Articles  . 

Othinel  Stent  in  Labour  & 

Other  Articles  . . 

Dan  Smith  200  Feet  of  Plank 

2  inches  thick  . . 

Isaac  Linsley  200  feet  of 
Plank  2  inches  thick  .... 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


February  25 

Samel  Russell  &  Son . .  .  2  Days  @  2-6 

Samel  Hoadly  . 1  Day  . 

Willm  Russell  .  1  Do  . 

Jared  Foot  . .  1  Do  . . 

John  Monro  .  1  Day  &  Team . 

Timy  Blackstone  ...  1  Day  &  Team . 

Phins  Foot  .  . .  1  Day  &  Team  . 

Warum  Williams  ...  1  Day  &  Team . 

Samel  Gould  3  Quarts  Rum  @  sl-1  2-4 . 

Charles  Butler  2  Quarts  of  Rum . 

March  18 

Capt:  Hobart  1  Day  &  Team . 

John  Wilford  1  Day  &  Oxen . 

Samel  Russell  &  Son  y2  day  &  Oxen . 

Jontn  Palmer  1  Day  . 

Timy  Blackstone  1  Day  for  Mr.  Atwa  ter  ...... 

Willm  Russell  1  Day  . . 

Samel  Goodrich  1  Day . . 

Capt.  Hays  1  Day  . . . 

Samel  Penfield  Russell,  part  of  a  Day . .  .  . 

Samel  Russell  &  Son  1  Day .  . 

Samel  Hoadly  1  Day  for  Mr.  Butler . 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 


2 


6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


5 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3 

2 


4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 


15 

4 


10 
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18 

10 

10 

7 

18 

10 

10 


12 


0 

0 

0 

0 
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6 

6 
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6 

0 

6 
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About  1810,  Samuel  Russell’s  heirs  deeded  the  bridge  to 
Branford  to  avoid  claims  for  damages. 

Fencing  seems  to  have  taken  much  of  the  farmer’s  time, 
and  in  this  matter  he  could  not  be  lax,  since  the  law  regarding 
proper  fencing  was  strictly  enforced,  as  the  following  extracts 
will  show. 

March  24,  1648,  "It  is  ordered  that  the  general  fence  shall 
he  repared  and  made  sofesient  to  keep  out  hoggs  within  sixteen 
•days  after  the  writeing  hereof  as  well  homelotts  that  the  gener- 
all  depends  upon  as  the  generall  and  whosoever  for  every  Rod 
of  gap  or  hole  that  is  found  after  the  time  perfixed  shall  pay  2s 
6d  and  pay  all  damages  that  shall  fall  through  there  necklect.’’ 

February  24,  1651:  "It  is  ordered  that  a  fence  be  made  be- 
Iweene  the  farmes  and  us  from  the  beaver  swamps  to  the  farmes 
river  and  to  be  don  by  the  16  day  of  May  next  insuing.’’  Every 
■man  had  to  build  a  section  of  such  common  fences. 

April  15,  1652:  "It  is  ordered  that  every  man  shall  goe  upon 
die  last  day  of  this  week  halfe  an  hour  after  the  beate  of  the 
drum  in  the  morning  for  to  make  up  the  general  fence  of  the 
mill  and  whosoever  shall  not  come  to  helpe  shall  pay  2  shil¬ 
lings.’’ 

July  9,  1652:  "The  fences  being  viewed  by  Goodman  Rose 
•&  John  Norton  these  was  found  defective,  Frances  Norton,  Mr. 
Person,  Mr.  Crane  Thomas  Blathly  Roger  betts  John  Ingland 
Samuell  plum  goodman  palmer  Widow  Whitway  Daniil  Dod 
Daniil  Dod  againe  nettleton  Lisly  Bradfeeld  1  Indeans  fence 
frances  linsly  Mr.  Swayne  Mr  Crane.” 

CHURCH  AND  TOWN 

One  cannot  get  a  real  picture  of  early  Branford  unless  he 
realizes  the  tremendous  influence  of  religion  on  the  lives  of  the 
people.  The  early  settlers  were  all  of  the  Puritan  faith,  and 
represented  the  extreme  element  of  Puritanism.  Although  the 
Totoket  pioneers  came  largely  from  the  Connecticut  Colony 
they  were  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  stern  theology  and 
practice  of  New  Haven,  which  probably  explains  in  part  their 
willingness  to  migrate  to  these  parts. 

The  early  town  meetings  were  concerned  quite  as  much 
with  church  affairs  as  with  secular  matters.  The  town  would 
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vote  to  ask  a  certain  minister  to  £11  the  pulpit  at  Branford,  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  support  of  the  pastor,  authorize  the  building  of  a 
new  meeting-house,  and  so  on.  The  difference  between  those 
times  and  our  own  can  be  emphasized  by  trying  to  imagine  the 
following  article  being  passed  by  a  modern  town  meeting  in 
the  Community  House.  "Lt.  Samuell  Pond,  Noah  Rogers,  Peter 
Tyler,  Sen.,  Ensign  Thomas  Harrison,  Jr.  and  Serjnt  Nathaniel 
ffoote  or  any  three  of  them  agreeing  are  chosen  &  appointed  a 
committee  to  order  what  persons  shall  sit  in  ach  seat  in  the  new 
meeting  house,  &  the  town  do  leave  the  whole  ordering  of  that 
matter  to  above  said  committee  to  act  according  to  their  pru¬ 
dence  &  discretion,  onely  desiring  them  to  have  respect  to  age, 
dignity,  estates  &  parentage  in  their  seating.  And  the  town  have 
further  agreed  that  the  men  shall  be  seated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  house.”  Or  the  following  more  explicit  action.  "It  is  agreed 
for  the  seating  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Maltbie  and  Mr.  Barker 
shall  sit  in  the  first  short  seat,  Wm.  Hoadly  senr.  Ensign  Thomas 
Harrison  and  Eleazer  Stent  in  the  second  and  Samuel  Pond  Jno 
Rose  and  Noah  Rogers  in  third  short  seat,  and  Nath’ll  foot 
to  remove  into  the  first  long  seat,  and  the  rest  to  advance  a 
whole  seat  forward  successively  until  the  seats  are  filled.” 

The  first  church  stood  in  the  southern  part  of  the  present 
center  cemetery.  It  was  a  small  crude  building,  probably  thirty 
feet  by  twenty,  made  of  logs,  with  a  hard  dirt  floor  and  a  roof 
of  thatch.  The  windows  were  filled  with  glazed  paper.  The 
pews  were  rough  benches  and  the  pulpit  a  rough  box  of  boards. 
There  was  a  palisade  of  logs  around  the  structure,  and  a  sentry 
always  stood  guard  during  the  services  to  keep  an  eye  out  for 
marauding  Mohawks  or  other  red  raiders.  This  church  was  pro¬ 
bably  opened  for  worship  in  the  Fall  of  1644. 

As  a  part  of  the  1935  Connecticut  Tercentenary  observance, 
an  oak  tree,  a  scion  of  the  Charter  Oak,  was  planted  on  the 
site  of  this  early  place  of  worship. 

This  original  church  was  enlarged  in  1679,  and  finally 
abandoned  in  1700  for  a  new  and  larger  structure  situated  on 
the  Green  near  the  present  Congregational  church,  and  made 
possible  by  the  gift  of  the  lot  to  the  town  by  the  will  of  John 
Taintor.  The  clause  of  the  will  which  granted  this  land  to  the 
town  reads  as  follows:  "I  do  give  ye  town  of  Branford  that 
part  of  my  homelott  lying  between  Steven  Foots  Homelott  and 
what  was  formerly  my  father  Swains  and  so  this  to  ye  street  on 
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ye  north  side  of  sd  Land  and  which  I  do  give  to  sd  Towne  to 
build  a  publick  meeting  house  upon,  so  long  as  they  shall  main¬ 
tain  a  meeting  house  there  unless  ye  town  see  cause  to  build 
elsewhere  and  then  that  land  to  by  to  y  common  or  what  other 
use  ye  town  see  meet.” 

The  first  church  in  North  Branford  was  built  in  1725,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district  having  agitated  for  a  separate  parish 
because  of  their  increasing  population  and  their  distance  from 
the  Branford  church.  A  log  meeting  house  was  built  in  North- 
ford  in  1746,  although  the  inhabitants  were  not  granted  the 
right  to  a  separate  parish  until  1750. 

In  spite  of  these  secessions  the  Branford  congregation  again 
outgrew  its  church  edifice  and  erected  a  new  structure  in  1744. 
This  third  structure  served  its  purpose  for  virtually  a  century. 
The  present  structure  was  built  in  1843,  and  remodelled  in  1868. 

Sabbath  worship  in  colonial  times  was  a  test  not  only  of  a 
man’s  piety  but  also  of  his  physical  endurance.  Families  came 
from  miles  around,  arriving  at  the  church  early  in  the  forenoon. 
No  stoves  were  permitted  in  the  church,  so  that  some  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  on  cold  winter  days  would  have  been  a  trial  to  an  Eskimo. 
Very  hot  days  in  Summer  must  have  been  no  less  trying.  The 
morning  sermon  lasted  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours, 
and  the  tithing-man  hovered  about  with  his  wand  to  check  any 
tendencies  toward  inattention.  At  noon  a  recess  was  held  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  members  of  the  congregation  ate  their  dinners. 
We  find  in  the  early  town  records  many  instances  of  the  right 
being  granted  to  citizens  to  build  "Sabbath-houses”  on  the 
Green.  These  structures  were  tiny  log  huts,  equipped  with  fire¬ 
places,  where  families  could  take  refuge  at  noon-time,  to  warm 
themselves  and  their  dinners.  After  this  had  been  done  the  con¬ 
gregation  entered  the  church  again  for  an  afternoon  session 
which  followed  the  same  lines  as  the  morning  service. 

The  people  were  called  to  worship  by  the  beating  of  a  drum. 
We  read  in  the  town  records  that  George  Baldwin  was  appoint¬ 
ed  constable  "and  to  beat  the  drum  on  the  Sabbath,”  at  a  salary 
of  thirty  shillings  per  year. 

The  history  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Branford, 
which  in  the  earlier  days  was  the  history  of  the  town  itself,  is  a 
synopsis  of  the  lives  of  three  or  four  great  pastors.  Abraham 
Pierson,  Samuel  Russell,  Philemon  Robbins  and  "Father”  Gil- 
lett  were  leaders  of  the  people  who  exercised  a  tremendous  in- 
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fluence  on  the  destinies  of  the  community.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  pastor  was  not  only  the  spiritual  leader  of  his 
flock;  his  word  in  all  sorts  of  civic  affairs,  though  unofficial, 
carried  tremendous  weight.  Under  such  conditions  Branford 
was  very  fortunate  in  the  calibre  of  these  men  who  served  the 
local  pulpit  for  so  many  years. 

Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  after  serving  for  a  generation  as 
pastor  and  inspiring  leader  of  the  local  congregation,  led  the 
migration  to  Newark  which  we  have  treated  at  some  length  la¬ 
ter. 

The  pastorate  of  Rev.  Samuel  Russell,  from  1687  to  1731, 
was  the  second  period  of  expansion  both  for  the  town  and  the 
church.  It  was  during  these  years  that  Branford  began  to  devel¬ 
op  an  important  commerce,  which  led  to  considerable  increases 
in  population  and  wealth.  Mr.  Russell’s  shrewd  judgment  was 
often  called  into  play  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  town. 

Rev.  Philemon  Robbins  occupied  the  local  pulpit  from  1732 
to  1781.  He  was  a  liberal,  for  those  days,  and  a  member  of  the 
"New  Light"  faction.  He  was  charged  by  the  Consociation  with 
"disorderly"  practices,  of  which  the  most  heinous  was  preaching 
a  sermon  to  a  gathering  of  the  new  sect  of  Baptists  in  Walling¬ 
ford.  He  was  expelled  from  the  church,  but  the  majority  of  his 
people  stood  behind  him,  with  the  result  that  Branford  church 
was  for  some  years  an  outlawed  body  with  an  excommunicated 
pastor.  Thus  did  the  people  preserve  the  tradition  of  indepen¬ 
dence  in  religion  held  by  their  fathers. 

"Father"  Gillette  was  the  local  minister  from  1806  to  1866 
and  is  still  remembered  by  a  few  of  our  older  people.  He  was  a 
strong  influence  for  good,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
founding  of  the  Academy.  Although  he  lived  in  an  age  when 
church  and  state  were  no  longer  one,  he  still  held  a  position  of 
commanding  influence  over  his  flock.  Fie  may  indeed  be  said  to 
have  been  the  last  of  those  oldtime  clergymen  who  spoke  with 
the  voice  of  authority. 

Returning  to  earlier  times,  we  may  And  it  interesting  to 
note  how  the  preacher’s  salary  was  paid.  The  following  entry 
is  dated  September  22,  1650: 

"It  is  agreed  and  concluded  that  the  minister’s  pay  shall  be 
as  followeth 

that  he  shall  have  his  pay  brought  to  him  every  halfe  yeare, 
for  the  manner  of  his  pay  it  is  concluded  that  for  every  milch 
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cow  hee  shall  have  two  pounds  of  butter  in  part  of  pay  once 
every  yeare  and  the  Rest  of  his  pay  to  make  up  the  full  sume  of 
30  lbs.  for  his  first  halfe  yeare  to  be  payde  in  beefe  or  porke  or 
Indean  corne  or  wampham:  for  the  second  halfe  yeare  he  shall 
have  his  pay  in  wheate  or  pease  good  and  merchantable  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  generall  currant  price  that  it  then  goes  at  when  it  is 
due,  and  further  it  is  agreed  that  Samuell  Swaine  shall  have  Re¬ 
course  to  Mr.  Person  to  see  that  every  man  bring  in  his  pay  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  agreement.” 

The  minister  was  not  expected  to  live  entirely  on  this  six¬ 
ty  pounds  worth  of  produce.  He  received  the  use  of  the  town 
house  and  his  firewood  free.  We  read  in  the  records  of  one  town 
meeting  that  every  man  must  put  in  one  day  in  the  year  cutting 
or  hauling  this  wood  for  the  parson.  Land  grants  were  also 
made  to  the  clergymen.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Russell  was  granted 
300  acres  of  land  upon  his  settlement  here,  and  later  received 
other  grants.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  shrewd  business  man  as 
he  left  a  considerable  estate  at  his  death. 

The  above  account  is  concerned  exclusively  with  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  because  of  its  close  connection  with  Bran¬ 
ford’s  early  history.  Other  denominations,  organized  later,  have 
of  course  formed  very  important  elements  in  the  life  of  the 
community. 

The  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  the  town  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  troubles  in  the  time  of  the  Rev.  Philemon 
Robbins.  Some  of  the  "Old  Light”  element,  including  the  grand¬ 
son  of  former  pastor  Russell,  joined  others,  who  already  had 
leanings  toward  the  Church  of  England  form  of  worship  to 
constitute  what  is  now  Trinity  Parish.  This  was  in  1748,  but  it 
was  not  until  1784  that  a  permanent  minister  was  engaged  and 
a  church  structure  begun.  Trinity  Church  celebrated  last  year 
its  sesquicentennial. 

The  following  extract  from  the  records  of  a  town  meeting 
held  in  April,  1785,  will  show  that  the  new  church  had  at  first 
only  such  privileges  as  their  more  numerous  Congregational 
neighbors  cared  to  extend: 

"Voted  that  Liberty  be  granted  ye  Episcopal  Society  or 
church  in  Branford  to  catch  Oysters  &  Shells  in  the  River  that 
Divides  New  Haven  from  Branford  (called  Farm  River)  and 
burn  into  Lime  for  the  building  of  a  church  or  House  of  Public 
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Worship  for  sd  Episcopal  Church  or  Society  in  Branford,  and 
for  no  other  purpose.” 

Although  the  Baptists  seem  to  have  been  present  in  Con¬ 
necticut  before  1750,  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  Branford  was 
not  built  until  1840.  Several  Episcopalians  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  the  new  church.  The  original  church,  remodelled 
in  1866,  still  serves  the  congregation. 

St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  organized  in  1855, 
although  Branford  did  not  become  a  separate  parish  until  1887. 
The  Church  now  comprises  the  largest  single  denominational 
unit  in  the  town. 

Tabor  Lutheran  Church  in  Hopson  Avenue  was  built  in 
1888  by  Swedish  Lutheran  immigrants  who  wished  to  retain 
the  forms  of  worship  practiced  by  their  forefathers. 

A  Methodist  Church  was  founded  in  the  town  about  1870, 
but  survived  only  a  very  few  years.  The  congregation  held  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Frank  Kinney,  which 
was  later  remodelled  as  an  opera  house  by  the  late  Dr.  Gaylord. 

There  has  been  a  congregation  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  community  since  the  year  1917.  They 
hold  services  in  a  small  building  near  the  lower  end  of  Rogers 
Street,  but  hope  to  build  a  more  suitable  edifice  at  some  later 
time. 


THE  NEWARK  MIGRATION 

Two  decades  after  the  founding  of  Branford  an  event  oc¬ 
curred  that  for  a  time  seemed  destined  to  threaten  the  existence 
of  the  community.  To  explain  this  happening  it  must  be  recall¬ 
ed  that  the  New  Haven  Colony,  of  which  Branford  was  a  part, 
adhered  strictly  to  the  policy  of  granting  citzenship  rights  only 
to  members  of  their  own  sect.  The  government  was  a  stern  theo¬ 
cracy,  in  which  the  word  of  God,  as  interpreted  by  the  leaders, 
formed  the  basis  for  the  civil  and  criminal  law. 

In  Connecticut  Colony,  on  the  contrary,  the  rights  to  vote 
and  hold  office  were  granted  to  all  men  "of  good  character,  or¬ 
derly  walk,  and  wth  an  estate  of  thirty  pounds.”  When  Charles 
Second  of  England  made  New  Haven  a  part  of  Connecticut 
Colony  the  change  was  looked  upon  as  a  major  catastrophe  by 
the  majority  of  people  in  this  section. 


Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  of  Branford,  who  had  migrated 
twice  previously  for  conscience’s  sake,  gathered  together  a 
group  of  people  who  determined  to  seek  out  some  place  where 
they  might  perpetuate  their  own  system  of  religion  and  govern¬ 
ment.  After  much  deliberation,  the  site  of  present-day  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  was  chosen. 

About  half  of  the  Branford  population  agreed  to  join  the 
migration,  and  they  were  joined  later  by  a  few  from  New  Haven. 
Those  who  stayed  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be  well  content 
with  the  new  conditions.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
many  local  settlers,  originally  from  Wethersfield,  were  more 
liberal  in  their  views  than  their  New  Haven  neighbors,  and  were 
consequently  not  averse  to  accepting  the  rule  of  the  Connecticut 
Colony. 

Rev.  Pierson’s  company  set  out  for  their  new  homes  in 
June,  1667,  travelling  by  vessel  down  Long  Island  Sound.  It  is 
gratifying  to  record  that  the  new  colony,  Branford’s  child,  was 
successful  from  the  beginning  and  grew  into  a  flourishing  com¬ 
munity  within  a  few  years. 

Many  entire  families  of  Branford  people  joined  the  emigra¬ 
tion,  but  in  some  cases  some  members  threw  in  their  lot  with 
the  Pilgrims  while  others  stayed  here.  The  list  of  the  Newark 
pioneers  contains  the  following  names:  Jasper  Crane,  Abraham 
Pierson,  Samuel  Swaine,  Lawrence  Ward,  Thomas  Blatchly, 
Samuel  Plum,  Josiah  Ward,  Samuel  Rose,  Thomas  Pierson,  John 
Ward,  John  Catlin,  Richard  Harrison,  Ebenezer  Canfield,  John 
Ward,  Sen.,  Edward  Ball,  John  Harrison,  John  Crane,  Thomas 
Huntington,  Delivered  Crane,  Aaron  Blatchly,  Richard  Law¬ 
rence,  John  Johnson,  and  Thomas  Lyon. 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  of  these  names  correspond  with 
those  of  the  original  settlers  of  Totoket,  twenty-three  years  be¬ 
fore.  These  may  not  all  have  been  the  same  men,  however,  as 
sons  were  plentiful  in  those  days,  and  then  as  now  sons  often 
v/ere  given  their  father’s  Christian  names.  It  is  certain,  at  any 
rate,  that  not  all  of  those  who  removed  had  disposed  of  all  their 
property,  since  we  read  in  the  town  records  of  a  later  date  that 
certain  lands  belonging  to  inhabitants  of  Newark  were  taxed 
like  the  other  townlands  to  help  pay  the  minister’s  salary. 

The  City  of  Newark,  in  the  celebration  of  Newark  Day, 
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November  5,  1928,  recognized  its  debt  to  the  Branford  pioneers 
by  unveiling  a  tablet  inscribed  as  follows: 

THIS  TABLET  IS  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  SACRIFICE,  PRIVA¬ 
TION  AND  FORTITUDE  OF  THE  PIONEERS  WHO  LAID  THE 
FOUNDATION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTISTIC  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  NEWARK  AND  WHO  ENTERED  INTO 

A  COVENANT  TO  THAT  END 

SIGNERS  OF  THE  COVENANT 
FROM  BRANFORD 


Jasper  Crane 
Abra  Pierson 
Samuel  Swaine 
Laurence  Ward 
Thomas  Blatchly 
Samuel  Plum 
Delivered  Crane 
Aaron  Blatchly 
Richard  Laurence 
Josiah  Ward 
Samuel  Rose 
Thomas  Pierson 


John  Ward 
John  Catling 
Richard  Harrison 
John  Johnson 

Thomas  J.  Lyon  X  his  mark 
Ebenezer  Canfield 
John  Ward,  Sr. 

Ed.  Ball 
John  Harrison 
John  Crane 
Thomas  Huntington 


PLACED  BY  THE  PUPILS  OF  THE  NEWARK  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  SCHOOLMEN’S  CLUB, 
NEWARK  DAY  NOVEMBER  5,  1928. 


New  settlers  immediately  began  to  come  in,  to  take  up  the 
lands  left  vacant  by  those  who  had  departed.  Most  of  these  new¬ 
comers  were  from  Wethersfield  and  the  other  Connecticut  River 
towns,  and  seem  to  have  been  progressive  people.  Within  a 
very  few  years  Branford  was  as  populous  and  as  prosperous  as 
it  had  been  before  the  Newark  migration. 


YE  OLDE  TOWNE  MEETYNGE 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  visited  New  England  shortly  af¬ 
ter  the  Revolution  he  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  New 
England  town-meeting  which  he  characterized  as  "a  school  for 
popular  government.”  From  the  beginning  the  town  meeting 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  early  life  of  Branford.  From  a 
study  of  the  records  we  are  impressed  with  the  common  sense 
manner  in  which  the  fathers  handled  such  public  problems  as 
confronted  them.  We  may  also  note  the  practice  of  delegating 
to  responsible  citizens  the  power  to  act  in  their  own  discretion 
for  the  common  interest. 

The  business  transacted  covered  a  wide  range.  Hiring  a 
minister,  providing  for  his  pay,  building  a  church,  buying  land 


from  the  Indians,  these  are  a  few  of  the  matters  considered. 

Occasionally  the  town  had  to  deal  with  chicanery  as  the 
following  two  records  attest:  August  4,  1695 — "The  town  have 
agreed  and  do  give  liberty  to  all  the  Inhabitants  propriators  to 
get  pipe  and  barrill  staves  upon  the  common  and  to  transport 
and  sell  them  as  they  see  cause,  this  liberty  to  extend  onely  to 
this  time  twelve  months.  And  it  is  the  intent  of  this  agreement 
that  non  shall  bring  in  strangers  and  improve  them  in  that 
work.” 

Alas  for  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  The  following  is  tak¬ 
en  from  the  record  of  a  meeting  held  about  six  weeks  later, 
September  17,  1695: 

Whereas  the  towne  at  a  meeting  August  14  last  past  did 
agree  upon  a  liberty  to  get  pipe  and  barrill  staues  upon  the 
common  but  complaint  being  made  to  the  townsmen  yt  some 
persons  do  abuse  that  liberty  by  falling  many  trees  before  they 
work  up  any  and  so  do  monopolize  to  themselues  all  the  timber 
trees  neer  the  towne  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest  of  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants,  The  towne  do  therefore  unanimously  agree  for  the  pre- 
uention  thereof  that  no  inhabitant  shall  get  above  one-thousand 
of  pipe  staues  or  proportionable  of  barrel  staues  for  each  twen¬ 
ty  pounds  he  hath  in  the  list  of  estates  Anno  1676  wch  the 
towne  did  agree  to  lay  out  the  common  land,  It  is  also  agreed 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  do  fall  a  tree  for  such  timber  he 
or  they  shall  work  up  such  tree  into  staues  before  they  fall  any 
more  It  is  farther  agreed  that  if  any  person  or  persons  do  get 
more  staues  then  is  now  agreed  upon  he  or  they  may  be  liable  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  that  case  prouided,  It  is  also 
farther  agreed  that  euery  man  doth  sell  any  staues  to  trans¬ 
port  out  of  the  towne  shall  bring  an  account  of  the  number  of 
them  to  the  townsmen  who  are  hereby  ordered  to  keep  a  true 
acctt  of  them. 

Feb  11,  1687.  "The  town  have  agreed  to  leave  it  to  the 
townsmen  to  agree  wth  two  men  to  coppy  out  such  lawes  as 
according  to  their  discretion  may  be  thought  needfull  for  the 
townes  use.”  (This  tendency  to  delegate  authority  to  a  respon¬ 
sible  committee  may  often  be  noted  in  these  early  records). 

April  11,  1783.  "The  question  was  put  whether  this  meet¬ 
ing  will  permit  the  Inoculation  of  ye  small  pox  to  be  set  up  in 
any  part  of  this  town  under  proper  regulations,  and  was  nega¬ 
tived.” 


'’Every  householder  shall  provide  a  sufficient  ladder  that 
will  reach  neer  the  ridge  of  his  house  at  before  the  first  day  of 
March  next  ensuing  on  penalty  of  five  shillings  to  be  payd  by 
him  or  them  shall  neglect  to  attend  this  order,  to  be  payed 
to  the  town  treasury  and  so  5  shillings  P  month  for  every  month 
they  shall  neglect  this  order."  (This  was  a  measure  designed  for 
fire  protection). 

The  rate  of  taxation  seems  usually  to  have  been  "one  pen¬ 
ny  in  the  pound,"  of  which  the  modern  equivalent  would  be  a 
little  over  four  mills.  This  seems  very  low  indeed  to  our  present 
tax-ridden  generation,  but  doubtless  the  old  sires  often  took 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  scandalously  high  taxes. 

The  public  lands  seem  to  have  been  currency  in  payment 
for  many  services.  In  the  record  of  a  town  meeting  held  De¬ 
cember  19,  1695,  we  read  that  "The  town  have  given  unto  Samll 
Hoadly  and  John  Palmer  the  frog  pond  on  the  west  side  of  John 
Palmer  lot  upon  the  hopyard  plaine  being  one  acre  more  or 
less  and  they  are  to  deliver  to  the  townsmen  then  in  being 
twelve  crows  in  two  years  from  the  date  hereof".  As  the  boun¬ 
ty  on  crows  was  at  that  time  three  pence,  we  can  figure  that 
Hoadley  and  Palmer  paid  about  seventy-five  cents  for  the  frog 
pond,  although  what  they  used  it  for  does  not  readily  appear. 

Sometimes  the  town  voted  to  sell  a  piece  of  land  "at  public 
outcry  by  a  piece  of  candle."  On  these  occasions  a  piece  of  can¬ 
dle  was  lighted,  and  bidding  went  on  until  the  candle  burned 
out,  the  last  bid  before  the  flame  expired  being  accepted. 

Orderly  procedure  at  town  meetings  was  strictly  enforced. 
At  a  meeting  held  June  7,  1687,  "It  is  agreed  that  the  selectmen 
for  the  future  shall  be  the  men  to  lead  in  the  town  meetings  by 
putting  such  matters  to  vote  as  may  be  needful  and  command¬ 
ing  silence  as  there  shall  be  occasion:  Always  provided  no  man 
shall  be  debarred  from  speaking  in  an  orderly  way:  and  whoe- 
soever  shall  refuse  silence  when  commanded  thereunto  shall  be 
liable  to  be  fined  by  said  townsmen  not  exceeding  twelve  pence 
per  time,  and  whosoever  shall  presume  to  put  anything  to  a  vote 
unless  the  selectmen  or  such  as  are  desired  by  them  shall  pay 
a  fine  of  five  shillings  to  the  town  treasury,  and  the  vote  a  null- 

•  j_  y  > 

One  gathers  from  the  above  that  some  of  the  good  citizens 
had  been  getting  over-zealous  at  former  meetings. 
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Attendance  at  town  meetings  was  as  strictly  required  as  at¬ 
tendance  at  church.  By  a  vote  passed  in  September,  1682,  it  was 
provided  that  non-attendance  should  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
"two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  totall  absence,  and  one  shilling 
for  late  comeing,  except  he  can  give  the  towne  satisfaction  the 
next  towne  meeting.”  There  was  a  catch  to  this  law.  If  the  cul¬ 
prit  could  prove  that  he  had  not  been  warned  of  the  town  meet¬ 
ing  by  the  official  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  so,  the  latter  had  to 
pay  the  fine  for  his  neglect  of  duty. 

Bounties  were  offered  for  the  killing  of  wild  animals,  as 
follows:  "It  is  also  ordered  that  whosoever  shall  kill  a  wolf 
within  this  township  shall  be  allowed  by  the  town  ten  shillings 
to  him  that  killeth  for  evrie  one  also  one  shilling  for  evrie  fox 
that  is  killed  to  him  that  killeth.” 

Each  of  the  following  extracts  is  self-explanatory: 

Aprill  20,  1696.  The  town  have  given  liberty  to  Benjamin 
Harrington  to  get  bark  upon  the  common  for  his  tanning  this 
year  the  timber  to  be  free  for  the  Inhabitants  unless  he  use  it 
himselfe  forthwith. 

Edward  Barker  Junr  is  appointed  to  keep  ordinary  in  Bran¬ 
ford.  Town  Meeting  December  28,  1703. 

The  town  have  agreed  to  omitt  the  publique  day  of  cutting 
brush  for  this  year  Nov.  17,  1703. 

March  23,  1701.  Town  Meeting  for  the  settlement  of  land¬ 
ing  places  for  delivery  of  goods  or  provisions  &  for  masters  of 
vessels  to  deliver  what  they  shall  land  from  on  board  shall  be 
at  the  dutch  house  comonly  so  called  or  att  the  point  at  the 
warehouse  formerly  Mr  Rosewells. 

The  town  have  agreed  to  build  a  new  pound  and  the  place 
the  town  have  agreed  to  set  it  in  is  the  corner  between  Brad- 
feilds  home  lott  and  the  cross  fence  by  the  burying  yard. 

November  2d  1702.  Warned  on  a  training  day.  The  Town 
do  appoint  &  impower  the  selectmen  or  two  of  them  to  write 
to  Peter  Tyler  now  supposed  to  be  at  Brantree  in  the  name  & 
behalfe  of  the  town  that  he  would  procure  for  the  town  fivety 
pounds  of  powder,  and  what  lead  and  flints  shall  be  wanted  to 
make  up  the  town  stock  of  amunition  required  by  law  &  they 
will  repay  him  at  home  &  if  he  can  so  procure  sd  powder  lead 
and  flints  that  he  ship  the  same  on  board  some  vessell  bound 
to  New  Haven  or  Branford  or  neer  hereabouts  upon  the  towns 
risque. 
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SCHOOLS 


The  law  of  the  colony  required  every  town  to  maintain  a 
common  school,  and  Branford  did  its  best  to  comply  with  the 
regulation,  experiencing  occasional  difficulty,  however,  in  se¬ 
curing  a  teacher.  The  town  voted  in  June,  1678,  that  William 
Hoadley  and  William  Maltbie  should  constitute  a  committee 
"to  agree  with  Mr.  Jno.  Arnold  to  keep  a  school  in  ye  towne, 
and  they  are  to  see  what  may  be  collected  from  those  that  have 
children  for  the  satisfaction  of  ye  schoolmaster."  From  which 
it  appears  that  education  was  not  free. 

Provisions  were  made  by  the  town  to  supplement  the  scan¬ 
ty  fees  received  by  the  master  as  tuition  money.  On  December 
11,  1679,  it  was  voted  that  "The  town  have  agreed  that  there 
shall  be  fourty  acres  of  land:  viz:  swamp  and  upland  layd  out 
for  ye  benefit  of  a  school  and  that  it  shall  be  on  the  other  side 
pine  brook  and  to  begin  on  the  last  side  of  the  bridge  there: 
and  ly  between  Guilford  road  and  the  great  river  and  that  it 
shall  be  and  belong  to  such  school  masters  as  shall  teach  school 
in  ye  town  successively.’’ 

In  1685  permission  was  given  to  the  Mill  Plain  district  to 
set  up  a  school  house,  "between  the  rodes  that  lead  by  John 
Baldwin’s  and  the  mill  so  as  not  to  discommode  the  roads.’’ 

The  vote  to  maintain  a  school  seems  to  have  been  taken 
annually,  e.  g.  on  November  9,  1699,  it  was  voted  that  "The 
towne  have  agreed  to  have  a  school  to  teach  children  to  read 
English  and  to  write  and  the  townsmen  are  ordered  to  Endeavor 
to  procure  a  schoolmaster  as  soon  as  may  be,  they  attending  the 
law  for  their  directions.." 

mu***,. 

Whether  through  the  laxity  of  the  officials  or  their  inabil¬ 
ity  to  secure  a  teacher,  the  town  was  fined  five  pounds  by  the 
Colony  in  1699  for  not  maintaining  a  school.  Failure  to  pay 
salaries  promptly  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  lack 
of  a  schoolmaster  at  this  time.  We  read  in  the  records  "The 
town  have  agreed  to  sell  part  of  the  old  meeting  house  (the  old 
part  of  it  at  the  east  end)  to  Mr.  Richd  Wilford  for  and  in  Con¬ 
sideration  of  his  teaching  school  the  last  winter.  And  Mr.  Wil¬ 
ford  doth  acquit  the  town  from  all  debts  dues  and  demands 
whatsoever  on  that  account."  This  was  in  January,  nearly  a  year 
after  Mr.  Wilford  had  served.  Profiting  from  their  lesson,  the 
inhabitants  voted  that  "The  Townsmen  shall  be  a  committee  to 
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provide  a  school  master  according  to  law  for  this  present  year, 
and  to  provide  a  house  to  keep  schooll  in  on  the  town  charge." 

Ne  regular  schoolhouse  was  provided  at  this  time,  as  we 
find  that  Eleazer  Stent  was  granted  the  use  of  the  town  house 
"except  one  end  to  keep  schooll  in,"  and  Mr.  Stent  was  required 
to  furnish  the  wood  to  keep  the  school  warm. 

Attendance  at  school  was  not  compulsory,  as  the  following 
extract  from  the  record  shows: 

"Ensigne  Harrison,  Sr.,  Nathanel  Foot  &  Ed  Barker  Junr  are  chosen 
a  committee  to  hire  a  schoolmaster  for  the  year  ensuing  who  is  to  have 
the  country  money,  and  the  rest  to  be  paid  by  the  children  who  go  to  the 
school,  and  all  children  that  come  to  the  schooll  shall  be  entered,  what 
time  they  came,  and  to  pay  so  long  as  they  do  come  until  the  Parent  or 
Master  shall  come  to  the  committee  or  schoolmaster  to  forbid  the  same, 
because  his  child  or  children  seased  coming,  but  non  that  do  come  to  be 
for  less  than  a  month  in  the  year.” 

These  early  schools  were  in  session  only  a  few  months  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  when  the  children  were  not  needed  to  work  at 
home.  The  curriculum  was  confined  at  first  to  the  three  R/s, 
but  at  a  later  date,  when  Branford  had  taken  to  the  sea,  mathe¬ 
matics  and  navigation  were  taught.  At  that  time  young  men  of 
twenty-five  attended  school  in  the  winter  to  study  these  higher 
branches.  Many  of  these  were  sailors  who  were  anxious  to  work 
up  in  their  profession.  Boys  who  aspired  to  the  ministry  receiv¬ 
ed  their  pre-college  education  at  the  hands  of  a  tutor,  usually 
the  local  pastor. 

Changing  times  brought  a  changed  attitude  toward  educa¬ 
tional  needs,  and  as  a  consequence  a  need  began  to  be  felt,  dur¬ 
ing  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  type  of  instruction. 

About  1812  the  pastor,  "Father"  Gilette,  opened  a  "selcet 
school"  in  his  own  house,  where  he  taught  subjects  eqivalent  to 
the  grammar  school  curriculum  of  the  the  present  day.  In  1820 
he  gathered  a  number  of  the  townspeople  together  and  they 
took  steps  to  organize  an  academy. 

At  a  special  town  meeting  held  April  10,  1820, 

'The  petition  of  Benjamin  R.  Fowler,  Calvin  Frisbie,  Philemon  Tyler, 
John  Bender  and  others  for  liberty  to  build  an  academy  in  the  town  plote 
district  on  the  public  green  being  read  in  the  meeting,  voted:  that  liberty 
be  granted,  and  liberty  is  hereby  granted  to  those  who  have  subscribed  to 
build  and  erect  a  House  upon  the  Town  'plote  green  between  the  meeting- 
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house  and  church  (where  Town  Hall  is  now)  on  a  place  now  staked  out 
by  a  committee  of  the  proprietors  of  sd.  house,  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  school  of  an  higher  order  &  for  all  other  public  and  private  uses 
as  the  proprietors  of  sd.  house,  being  built,  may  think  proper  to  appro¬ 
priate  to  it.” 

Rev.  Gillette  was  the  moving  figure  in  the  erection  of  the 
building,  paying  a  large  share  of  the  costs  out  of  his  own  pock¬ 
et.  He  taught  the  school  for  nearly  twenty  years,  charging  the 
nominal  fee  of  two  dollars  a  term  per  pupil. 

The  building  stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  Town  Hall, 
from  which  place  it  was  moved  to  its  present  location  in  the 
rear  of  the  Congregational  Church  when  the  Town  Hall  was 
built  in  1866.  Classes  were  held  in  the  new  location  for  only  a 
year  or  two  before  the  Academy  was  finally  closed. 

When  the  local  Masonic  lodge  bought  the  building  in  1866, 
the  reservation  was  made  that  the  town  should  have  the  use  of 
the  lower  floor  for  school  purposes  whenever  it  so  desired.  The 
building  was  used  for  a  public  kindergarten  in  1929-1930. 

As  a' part  of  the  current  Tercentenary  observance,  the  low¬ 
er  floor  of  the  old  building  has  been  transformed  into  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  old  district  school. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Academy  embraced  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  grammar,  natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  chemistry,  rhetoric,  algebra,  geometry,  book-keeping  and 
navigation. 

The  teacher  was  always  a  man  until  a  Mr.  Bradley  gave  it 
up  in  1863  and  it  was  closed  for  a  while.  In  1864  Miss  Jane 
Hoadley  became  its  teacher  and  continued  in  that  position  until 
a  new  school  was  built,  when  she  became  one  of  its  teachers. 
Lucy  Miller  Rogers,  wife  of  Charles  Rogers  taught  during  one 
summer  session.  W.  R.  Foote  attended  the  school  from  I860  to 
1863,  and  had  as  his  masters,  Mr.  Barrett,  killed  in  the  Civil 
War,  H.  Lynde  Harrison,  Mr.  Dudley  and  Mr.  Bradley.  At  one' 
time  William  Plant,  grandfather  of  Albert  and  Ray  Plant,  also 
taught  in  the  Academy. 

The  topic  of  education  in  Branford  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  Branford’s  connection  with  the 
founding  of  Yale  College.  The  New  Haven  colony  had  begun 
to  think  about  the  establishment  of  a  college  as  early  as  1640, 
and  Branford’s  hearty  approval  is  evidenced  by  the  vote  in  1655 
"by  the  consent  of  the  whole  to  give  toward  the  maintaining  of 
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a  collidge  at  New  Haven  our  part  of  a  rate  of  sixtie  pound  by 
the  yeare,  yeare  after  yeare.” 

No  definite  action  was  taken  uptil  1700.  In  that  year  eleven 
ministers  met  in  the  house  of  Rev.  Samuel  Russell,  which  oc¬ 
cupied  the  site  of  the  present  house  of  L.  E.  Rice,  immediately 
south  of  the  cemetery,  and  agreed  to  give  a  part  of  their  books 
toward  the  library  of  a  college. 

The  first  actual  classes  began  in  Clinton,  then  a  part  of 
Killingworth,  with  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  son  of  the  Branford 
pastor  who  led  the  Newark  migration,  as  teacher.  The  official 
location  at  this  time  was  Saybrook,  and  Mr.  Piersons’  students 
were  graduated  in  that  town.  The  college  was  later  moved  to 
New  Haven,  where  it  has  attained  its  present  proportions. 

The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  spirit  and  policies  of 
the  young  institution. 

1.  Such  as  are  admitted  Students  into  ye  colegiate  School  shall  in  their 
examination  in  order  there  unto  be  found  expert  in  both  Latin  and  greek 
grammars  as  also  skilfull  in  construing  and  gramatically  Resolving  both 
Latin  and  greek  authors  and  in  making  good  and  true  Latin. 

2.  Every  Student  shall  consider  ye  main  end  of  his  study  (viz)  to 
know  God  in  Jesus  Christ  and  answerably  to  lead  honest  Sober  and  godly 
life. 

3.  every  Student  shall  exercise  himself  in  Reading  of  holy  Scriptures 
privately  himself  every  day  that  the  Word  of  God  may  dwell  in  him  Rich¬ 
ly  and  he  may  be  filled  with  the  knowledg  of  the  will  of  God  in  all  wisdom 
and  Spiritual  understanding. 

4.  all  Students  shall  be  slow  to  Speak  &  avoid  &  as  much  as  in  him 
Lie  take  care  that  others  also  avoid  profane  Swearing  Lying. 

7.  No  undergraduate  Shall  under  pretence  of  Recreation  or  any  ex¬ 
cuse  whatsoever  without  ye  allowance  of  his  Rector  &  tutors  be  absent 
from  his  study  or  appointed  exercises  in  ye  school  except  half  an  houre  at 
Breakfast  and  an  hour  and  a  half  at  Diner  and  after  evening  prayers  till 
nine  of  clock  and  while  he  is  in  the  School  he  shall  studiously  redeem  his 
time  observing  both  all  ye  hours  common  to  all  students. 

8.  No  students  shall  go  into  any  tavern  victualing  house  or  Inn  to 
eat  or  Drink  except  he  be  called  by  his  parents  or  gardians  or  some  suffi¬ 
cient  person  whom  the  Rector  or  tutors  except  or  spend  his  time  there  or 
strong  Drink  wine  or  other  Drink  to'  be  brought  into  his  Chamber  except 
in  case  of  Relife. 

10.  Every  undergraduate  shall  be  called  by  his  surname  unless  he  be 
ye  son  of  a  noble:  man  or  a  knights  eldest  son. 

11.  every  undergraduate  shall  be  boune  to  continue  or  be  Resident  in 
the  school  and  shall  not  have  Liberty  granted  him  of  absence  from  it  long¬ 
er  than  the  space  of  2  months  within  the  space  of  one  yeare  unles  oupon 


such  Reason  &  grounds  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Rector  and  two  of  the 
trustees  and  the  tutor  or  tutors  and  notwithstanding  such  allowed  non  Resi 
dence  pay  his  whole  tuition. 

12.  Seeing  God  is  the  giver  of  all  wisdom  every  scholar  beside  pri¬ 
vate  or  secret  prayer  where  in  all  are  bound  to  ask  wisdom  shall  be  pres¬ 
ent  morning  and  evening  at  publick  prayer  in  the  hall  at  the  accustomed 
hour  which  is  ordinarily  at  six  of  ye  clock  in  ye  morning  from  the  tenth 
of  March  to  the  tenth  of  September  and  then  again  to  the  tenth  of  March 
ate  sun  Riseing  and  Between  foure  and  five  of  ye  clock  all  ye  year  Long. 

2.  agreed  &  voted  that  each  undergraduate  Student  in  this  School 
shall  quarterly  pay  for  his  seat  in  ye  meeting  House  and  be  Chargable 
with  it  in  his  Qaurterly  Bill. 

3.  Agreed  that  any  undergraduate  Student  bring  or  cause  to  be 
brought  into  ye  college  any  quantity  of  Rhum  or  other  Strong  Liquor  with¬ 
out  ye  Leave  of  ye  Rector  or  tutors  if  there  of  convicted  shall  be  degraded 
admittatur. 

Jared  Harrison  in  Collegium  Yalensis  quod  est  in  Novo  Portu  Con¬ 
necticut  enfium  14th  September  1732, 

E.  William  Rectr. 

Jo  Sergeant,  Guliel  May  Adams,  Tutors. 

The  original  of  this  copy  is  a  little  brown-paper  booklet, 
sewed  together  by  hand,  and  probably  was  a  student’s  copy  of 
the  rules. 

We  cannot  logically  claim  that  Yale  had  its  first  existence 
in  Branford,  as  no  classes  were  ever  held  here.  We  may  say 
however,  that  the  action  which  gave  the  great  university  its 
inception  did  take  place  in  our  town.  Recognition  of  this  fact 
has  been  accorded  by  giving  the  name  Branford  to  one  of  Yale 
University’s  component  colleges. 

BRANFORD  AT  WAR 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  colony,  Branford  was  called 
upon  to  do  its  part  in  military  activities.  We  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  the  fence  built  around  the  town.  At  about  the  same  time 
certain  houses  were  selected  and  fortified  as  places  of  refuge  in 
case  of  attack.  Trained  bands  were  organized,  and  attendance 
at  drills  was  strictly  required. 

In  the  intercolonial  wars  with  the  French,  the  town  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  furnish  its  quota  of  men  and  money. 
Branford  contributed  nine  men  to  the  attack  on  Montreal  in 
1709,  and  other  local  men  participated  in  the  capture  of  Port 
Royal  in  1710. 

In  the  so-called  French  and  Indian  war,  1756-1763,  many 
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Branford  men  were  members  of  the  Third  Connecticut  Regi¬ 
ment,  commanded  by  Phineas  Lyman  of  New  Haven.  This  regi¬ 
ment  rendered  distinguishd  service,  particularly  at  Fort  Edward, 
where  it  saved  a  defeat  from  becoming  a  general  massacre. 

List  of  Officers  of  Militia  Companies  in  Seventeenth  Century 

Capt.  Joseph  Foote  1666-1751,  Capt.  1715.  Quar.  Nath.  Foote  1647- 
1703.  Quartermaster  1677.  Lt.  Robert  Foote  1629-1681,  Lieut.  1677.  Lt. 
Bartholomew  Goodrich  Lieut.  1695.  Ens.  Thomas  Harris,  Ensign  1677. 
Ens.  Thomas  Harrison  1657-17 — ,  Ensign  1686.  Comet  Wm.  Maltby  16 — 
1710,  Cornet  1683,  Ens.  1690.  Lt.  Samuel  Pond,  1648-1718,  Ens.  1689, 
Lieut.  1695.  Lt.  Eleazur  Stent  1645-1700,  Lt.  1683.  Capt.  Samuel  Swaine 
1610-1682,  Lieut  1665,  Capt.  167 — . 

REGIMENTAL  OFFICERS  —  CAMPAIGN  OF  1755 

Isaac  Foot  North  Branford  nominated  Major  March  1755.  Died  at 
Greenbush,  N.  Y.  Oct.  7; 

In  Muster  Roll  of  the  Company  in  His  Majesties  Sendee  he  was  in 
command  as  Major  &  Captain  from  Apr.  5  to  death  on  Oct.  7.  Also  Abra 
Foot  Northford  listed  as  clerk  &  Timo  Plant  as  Corporal,  Branford. 

In  1757  Abraham  Foot  North  Branford  Ensign  and  the  following 
appear  to  have  been  in  same  Company  Jonathan  Butler,  Nathan  Palmer, 
Caleb  Palmer,  Timothy  Plant. 

Aug.  1757  Lieut  Daniel  Maltbie  of  Northford  led  a  Company  ate  ye  time 
of  the  alarm  for  the  Relief  of  Fort  Wm  Henry  &  Parts  adjacent. 

Benjm  Baldwin  Corp.  Daniel  Harrison  Corp.  NathI  Harrison  Jr. 
Danl  Rose,  James  Smith,  Gideon  Rogers,  Sami  Stent,  Elisha  Frisbee,  Phin- 
ehas  Baldwin,  Jonathan  Russell,  Sami  Baldwin,  Danl  Baldwin  Jr,  Joseph 
Butler,  Jude  Ludinton,  Danl  Goodrich,  Sami  Linsley  Jr.,  Jacob  Linsley, 
Joseph  Foot,  James  Howd,  Eli  Bradley,  Ephriam  Foot,  Rueben  Wheadon, 
Edward  Brockway,  John  Elwell,  Jared  Barker,  Ebenr  Barker,  Stephen 
Darin,  Stephen  Palmer,  Simeon  Harison,  John  Munson. 

Joseph  Barker,  Abraham  Page  &  Josiah  Bartholamy  "went  to  bring 
back  horses." 

"Twenty  six  rode  horses  from  Branford"  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  all 
of  the  above  named  were  from  Northford,  North  Branford  &  Branford. 
Joseph  Darien  served  as  a  ship  carpenter. 

We  have  much  more  definite  information  about  Branford’s 
share  in  the  Revolution.  The  local  community  from  the  very 
first  stood  stanchly  for  the  patriot  principles.  At  the  annual  town 
meeting  held  December  1,  1774,  it  was  voted 

"We  do  unanimously  approve  of  the  association  entered  into  by  the 
Continental  Congress  held  in  Philadelphia  the  5th  day  of  September  last 
containing  a  Non-Importation,  Non-Exportation  and  Non-Consumption 
agreement  as  the  most  wise  and  probable  measure  for  Redress  of  Ameri¬ 
can  grievances,  &  that  we  will  fully  comply  therewith  &  that  a  committee 
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for  the  Purposes  Specified  in  the  11th  articles  of  said  agreement  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  viz:  Ebenezer  Linsley  Junr.  Col.  Wm.  Gould,  Samuel  Barker 
Junr.  Samuel  Hoadley  Deacn  Barnaby  Mulford,  Aaron  Baldwin,  Daniel 
Page  Phineas  Baldwin  Capt.  Josiah  Fowler  Capt.  Wm.  Douglas  &  Thom¬ 
as  Rogers.” 

At  another  meeting  they  chose  the  selectmen  a  committee 

"to  receive  donations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Boston  now  suffer¬ 
ing  in  the  common  cause  of  American  Liberty  under  a  cruel  &  arbitrary 
act  of  the  British  Parliament  for  the  shutting  up  the  (port  of  the  town  & 
transmit  the  same  to  the  committee  appointed  in  sd.  town  of  Boston  to 
receive  the  same.” 

Other  meetings  held  during  the  war  voted  to  purchase  sup¬ 
plies  of  ammunition,  furnish  clothing  for  Branford  soldiers  in 
the  service,  care  for  their  families,  in  a  word  to  carry  on  all  the 
usual  war-time  activities. 

As  soon  as  fighting  broke  out,  eleven  Branford  Minute- 
men  hurried  to  Boston.  We  have  the  list  of  these  men’s  names, 
as  follows,  John  Augur,  Abner  Thorp,  Jonathan  Munson,  Dan¬ 
iel  Bartholomew,  Josiah  Fowler,  Jr.,  Peter  Farnum,  Benjamin 
Henshaw,  Benjamin  Norton,  Jarius  Bunnell,  John  Elwell  and 
Jonathan  Byenton. 

We  also  have  the  roster  of  those  who  rallied  to  the  defense 
of  New  Haven  when  the  British  attacked  it  on  July  5,  1779. 
They  were  Abraham  Plant,  Moses  Plant,  Amaziah  Baldwin,  Jo¬ 
seph  Wilford,  Aaron  Cook,  Pompelior  Barker,  Jared  Foot,  Hen¬ 
ry  Johnson,  Peter  Lyon,  Pomp  Liberty,  Peter  Mix,  Orange  Mun¬ 
son,  Joseph  Flawkins,  John  Garrett,  Prince  George,  Reuben 
Frisby,  John  Hobart,  Jarius  Harrison,  Benjamin  Norton,  John 
Ball,  John  White,  Jonathan  Finch,  James  Dinor,  Stephen  Potter, 
Samuel  Barker  and  Samuel  Brown. 

A  regiment  of  five  hundred  "Leather-Caps,”  recruited  by 
Colonel  Douglas  of  Northford,  contained  many  Branford  men. 
Captain  Joseph  Fowler  raised  a  company  of  thirty-six  men  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  Samuel  Eells  raised  another  com¬ 
pany  here  near  the  end  of  1776.  It  is  also  recorded  that  the  First  ; 
Regiment  of  New  Haven  County  forces  was  composed  of  men 
from  Branford,  Derby,  Milford  and  New  Haven.  There  was 
probably  much  duplication  in  the  personnel  of  these  various 
forces,  as  terms  of  enlistment  were  usually  short.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  these  men  served  with  the  "Continentals” 
throughout  the  war. 
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An  interesting  story  is  that  of  the  "New  Defense”, 
Branford’s  warship  during  the  Revolution.  On  April  8,  1776, 
the  first  action  was  taken  by  the  town  to  secure  this  '"row  gal¬ 
lery.”  It  was  voted: 

"Voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  apply  to  the  Governor  & 
Counsell  to  have  the  Privilege  of  Building  a  Galley  &  that  a  SufFcient 
number  of  men  be  kept  as  a  Guard  at  the  Expense  of  the  Continent ;  Capt. 
Samuel  Russell  was  appointed  &  chosen  a  comtt  to*  apply  to  ye  Governor 
&  Counsell  for  the  above  sd  purpose.” 

The  state  was  very  tardy  in  its  response  to  this  appeal,  and 
a  second  request  was  made  by  the  town  which  finally  secured 
results. 

The  following  excerpt  shows  that  the  galley  was  under 
construction  during  the  summer  of  1779: 

"Whereas  we  have  Accounts  that  the  Enemy  are  Meditating  attacks 
on  some  or  other  of  the  Sea  Port  Towns  of  this  State  &  whereas  the  honble 
Genl  Assembly  in  their  present  sessions  at  Hartford  hve  granted  &  Order¬ 
ed  a  Guard  to  consist  of  a  Sergeant,  Corporal  &  12  Privaters  for  the  Pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Row  Galley  now  Building  in  this  Town  for  the  Genl  De¬ 
fense  of  the  Sea  Coasts — Voted  that  application  be  immediately  made  to 
the  sd  Asembly  for  an  Addition  to  sd  Guard  granted  for  the  general,  De¬ 
fense  of  the  Town  the  whole  number  to  amount  to  40  men  at  least,  that 
they  may  not  consist  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Town  &  that  they  may  be 
supplied  with  Provisions  &  paid  in  the  same  Manner  that  Guards  in  the 
other  Sea  Port  Towns  in  this  State  are.” 

The  naval  guns  were  taken  from  the  galley  to  aid  in  the 
defense  of  New  Haven  later  in  the  same  year.  Her  armament 
consisted  of  two  eighteen  pound  cannon,  two  twelve  pound 
cannon,  and  several  six  and  four  pounders.  Under  the  command 
of  Samuel  Barker  of  Branford  she  served  for  some  time  as  a 
coast  guard  ship. 

In  the  winter  of  1780,  while  the  vessel  was  commanded  by 
Capt.  Charles  Pond,  she  was  captured  by  the  British  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  twenty  of  her  crew  died  in  the  British  prison 
ships  in  New  York  harbor. 

A  fair  index  of  the  war’s  progress  is  given  by  the  following 
extracts  from  the  town  meeting  records,  arranged  in  chronolo¬ 
gical  order. 

"May  15,  1775  Voted  to  purchase  200  Powder  for  supply  of  Town 
Stock.” 

"Voted  that  the  Selectmen  forthwith  procure  a  carriage  for  the  Great 
Gun  belonging  to  the  Town.” 
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"Chose  Capt.  Edward  Russell,  Capt.  John  Russell,  Capt.  Josiah  Fow¬ 
ler  Lieut.  Samuel  Baldwin  Mr.  Ephriam  Page,  Mr.  Elihu  Baldwin,  Mr. 
Enoch  Staples  a  committee  to  distribute  ammunition  to  inhabitants  cap¬ 
able  of  bearing  arms.” 

"The  meeting  granted  Thos.  Rogers  Liberty  to  prove  the  powder 
which  he  makes  himself  by  Shooting. 

"Town  Meeting  first  Monday  of  December  Anno  Domini  1776  by 
a  full  vote  granted  a  Rate  of  Two  pence  farthing  on  the  Pound  to  be  made 
on  the  List  of  the  present  Year,  collected  by  the  Collectors  hereafter  to  be 
chosen  &  to  be  paid  into  the  Town  Treasury  by  the  first  Day  of  March 
Next,  to  Defrey  the  Expense  of  purchasing  Tents  &  Other  camp  Furni¬ 
ture  agreable  to  an  Act  passed  in  the  Genl  Assembly  of  this  State  at  New 

Haven  in  October  last.”  1339507 

"April  7,  1777  Voted  a  Rate  of  Seven  Pence  on  the  Pound  be  granted 
&  made  on  the  List  of  sd.  Town  for  Year  1776  and  paid  into  Town  Trea¬ 
sury  by  the  20th  Day  of  Instant  April  to  be  Appropriated  for  encouraging 
the  Enlistment  of  the  Quota  of  Men  Apportioned  by  the  Governor  &  his 
Council  of  Safety,  to  this  Town  for  the  Eight  Battalions  to  be  raised  in 
this  State  for  Continental  Service,  that  is  to  Say,  Ten  Pounds  to  each  Non- 
Commissioned  Officer  &  Soldier  that  either  hath  or  shall  Enlist  himself 
in  said  Service  for  &  during  the  Term  of  Three  Years  or  the  Present  War 
and  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury  by  Order  of  the  Selectmen  &  paid 
into  the  Hands  of  the  Officers  recruiting  in  this  Town  for  sd.  Service  for 
the  Purpose  aforesaid  on  Such  officers  producing  to  sd.  Selectmen  their 
respective  Rolls  of  Soldiers  properly  enlisted,  taking  said  Officers  Recruits 
for  the  Sums  delivered  them  for  said  Purpose,  Chose  Abed  Linsley  Collec¬ 
tor  of  sd.  rate  for  the  first  Society,  Billie  Rose  for  North  Branford  &  El- 
than  Tyler  for  Northford  Society.” 

"Vote  of  February  26th  1777.  Whereas  a  Number  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  this  Town  have  by  mutual  Agreement  formed  therselves  into  a  Society 
by  the  Name  &  Style  of  the  'Lovers  of  their  Country’  professedly  for  the 
Purpose  of  Strengthening  the  Hands  of  the  Civil  Authority  &  for  bringing 
Persons  inimical  to  their  country  to  excemplary  &  condign  Punishment. 
Their  Plan  for  their  Government  being  read  in  Meeting.  The  Town  Voted 
unanimously  their  Approbation  of  the  same.” 

"Dec.  first  Monday  Anno  Domini  1777 — Farrington  Harrison,  Dan¬ 
iel  Olds,  Reuben  Wheadon,  &  Timothy  Hoadley  a  Committee  for  the  Year 
ensuing  to  procure  one  Shirt,  either  Linnen  or  flannel,  one  hunting  shirt 
or  Frock,  one  pair  of  Woolen  Overhalls,  one  or  Two  pair  of  Stockings  & 
one  pair  of  good  Shoes  for  each  non-commission  Officer  &  Soldier  in  the 
continental  Army  belonging  to  this  Town  agreeable  to  a  Resolve  of  the 
Gov.  &  Council  of  Safety.” 

"Voted  that  the  several  Fines  incured  by  delinquent  Soldier  &  paid 
into  the  Town  Treasury  Shall  be  divided  to  each  Society  such  Proportion 
of  the  same  as  was  paid  by  the  Inhabitants  ef  each  Society. 

"April  12,  1779 — Voted  that  the  firing  of  two  cannon  be  consider¬ 
ed  by  the  Inhabitants  an  Alarm  &  in  case  of  an  attack  by  the  Enemy  that 


the  Selectmen  immediately  forward  Expresses  to  the  remote  parts  of  the 
town.” 

"Nov.  14,1779 — Joseph  Willford  informed  the  Meeting  that  he  had 
been  at  the  Expense  of  Twenty  Spanish  Milled  Dollars  in  Obtaining  the 
Knowledge  of  Thomas  Osborns  being  concealed  in  this  Town  in  Order  to 
his  being  detected  and  brought  to  punishment,  requesting  that  he  might 
be  reimbursed  sd  sum  out  of  the  Town  Treasury  whereupon  it  was  voted 
that  the  Selectmen  be  directed  to  inquire  into  sd  affair  &  make  him  such 
allowance  as  they  shall  Judge  Just  and  reasonably  &  give  Order  for  Pay¬ 
ment  thereof  out  of  the  Town  Treasury.” 

"Jan.  1,  1781 — Chose  Joseph  Barker,  Timothy  Russell  &  Isaac  Foot 
a  Committee  to  receive  sd  Flour  &  to  purchase  such  Quantities  as  shall  be 
to  compleat  the  Towns  Quota  of  the  Same.” 

Like  the  most  of  New  England,  Branford  was  not  too  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  War  of  1812,  and  also  disapproved  heartily 
of  President  Madison’s  Embargo  and  Non-  Intercourse  Acts 
which  preceded  that  conflict.  The  town  expressed  its  disappro¬ 
val  as  follows: 

"Sept.  19,  1808.  Voted  that  George  Hoadley,  Jared  Bradley,  Samuel 
Frisbie  Junr,  Orchard  Gould,  Capt.  Isaac  Foot,  Capt.  Jonathan  Mereck  & 
Nathan  Harrison  be  a  committee  to  draught  a  respectful  memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  requesting  him  to  suspend  the  Embargo  & 
report  of  the  same  to  this  meeting  which  as  reported  is  as  follows  (viz) 
(This  memorial  is  on  file),  Voted  that  the  Selectmen  be  directed  to  sign 
&  transmit  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  copy  of  the  memorial 
now  reported  to  this  meeting.” 

In  November,  1813,  it  was  voted  that  the  Selectmen  should 
repair  the  powder  house  for  the  safe  keeping  of  ammunition, 
which  shows  that  the  town  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  a  war 
basis.  This  powder  house  stood  on  the  rock  ledge  in  the  rear  of 
the  present  funeral  home  of  William  S.  Clancy. 

Shortly  afterward  it  was  voted  that  the  town  hire  a  place  to 
shelter  the  field  pieces  that  are  expected  to  be  attached  to  the 
volunteer  company  in  this  town.” 

There  are  stories  of  plundering  raids  by  the  British  naval 
forces  at  Hotchkiss  Grove  and  at  Stony  Creek,  but  accurate  rec¬ 
ords  of  these  events  are  lacking. 

Since  we  are  confining  ourselves  to  the  more  ancient  hap¬ 
penings,  we  shall  not  attempt  in  this  booklet  to  trace  Branford’s 
participation  in  later  conflicts.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Branford  men 
have  served  with  credit  and  honor  in  every  war  in  the  nation’s 
history. 
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INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE 


Connecticut  was  a  pioneer  in  the  building  up  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  manufacturing,  and  Branford  did  not  lag  behind  the  rest 
of  the  state  in  this  respect.  Skilled  craftsmen  early  located  in 
the  community  sometimes  induced  to  do  so  by  liberal  offers 
from  the  town.  e.  g. 

Desem  15,  1651 — It  is  agreed  &  Concluded  between  the  towne  & 
John  Nash  the  sayde  John  Nash  doth  ingage  himselfe  to  doe  the  smiths 
work  for  the  towne  and  to  take  wheate  or  pease  or  porke  or  worke  or 
good  wampum  for  it  but  every  man  to  sute  him  with  the  best  pay  hee  can 
to  procure  Iron  &  steele  and  the  towne  doth  ingage  themselves  to  give  to 
him  two  acers  of  land  of  that  peece  by  stony  hill  and  to  have  the  smiths 
lot  the  next  yeare  and  to  have  this  land  rate  free  allso  the  next  yeare  the 
towne  doth  promise  to  pay  in  to  him  a  bushill  of  wheate  for  every  hundred 
pound  lot  and  after  hee  is  to  worke  it  out. 

Again.  "It  is  granted  by  the  towne  to  Gaberill  lincly  weever  that  lot 
that  John  Robbins  had  with  all  the  land  and  meadowe  that  belongs  to  it 
as  when  John  Robbins  had  it  upon  consideration  that  the  said  Gaberill 
lincly  do  weave  for  the  towne  a  thousand  yeards  of  cloath  in  a  yeare  for 
seaven  years  if  it  be  brought  to  him.” 

Perhaps  attracted  by  similar  grants,  George  Baldwin  open¬ 
ed  a  blacksmith  shop  in  the  town,  and  John  Collins  plied  his 
trade  as  a  "cordwainer”  or  shoemaker. 

In  1648  the  settlers  built  a  tide-mill  at  the  mouth  of  the 
brook  that  crosses  Harbor  Street  beyond  the  Branford  Lumber 
Company’s  present  location.  A  town  meeting  held  November 
14,  1648,  took  the  following  action. 

"We  the  inhabitants  of  Totokitt  doe  fully  consent  and  agree  to  build 
a  mill  for  better  carrieing  on  of  the  worke  they  have  chosen  mr.  swaine: 
Robert  Rose:  William  pallmer  and  Robert  About  to  agree  and  bargain 
with  Samuell  Swaine  for  the  millrite  work  and  due  fully  bind  ourselves  to 
stand  to  what  they  shall  doe  in  that  case:  &  allso  when  any  other  worke 
is  to'  be  don  that  there*  is  any  need  of  helpe  &  men  or  teams  wee  doe  fur¬ 
ther  promise  to  be  redie  to  helpe  the  best  wee  can  when  any  of  these  foure 
shall  give  us  sofesient  warneing  wee  have  further  chosen  Thomas  Blachly 
to  ask  geather  and  Receive  pay  for  this  sayde  mill  of  every  one  of  us  & 
if  any  man  shall  refuse  to  pay  wee  do  give  him  full  power  to  use  all  law- 
full  means  &  doe  promise  to  asist  the  business  this  pay  is  to  be  gathred 
according  to  their  ordinary  Rate.” 

In  1686  permission  was  given  to  William  Bartholomew  to 
build  a  dam  and  mill  on  the  Branford  River  near  the  present  lo¬ 
cation  of  Thomas  Ward’s  mill,  on  condition  that  he  would 
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maintain  a  bridge  which  the  town  would  build  at  that  point. 
William  seems  to  have  got  into  difficulties  as  we  find  in  the 
records  of  a  town  meeting  held  January  2,  1687,  that  the  mill 
dam  had  "damnified”  the  road.  Ensyn  Thomas  Harrison.  Mr. 
Edward  Barker,  William  Hoadley,  William  Maltbye,  "Serjnt” 
Samuel  Pond,  John  Rose  and  John  "ffrissbe”  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  see  that  Mr.  Bartholomew  should  build  a  bridge 
over  the  "damnified”  area;  or  should  be  compelled  to  break 
down  his  dam.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  miller  yielded,  as 
we  find  him  still  in  business  at  a  later  date. 

The  first  real  industrial  venture  was  the  "bloomery,”  or 
iron  smelting  furnace  at  Furnace  Pond,  in  the  year  1658.  The 
iron  ore  used  was  a  species  of  bog  iron  obtained  in  North  Hav¬ 
en.  It  came  to  the  plant  all  the  way  by  water,  down  the  Quinni- 
piac  River,  along  the  Sound,  and  up  the  Farm  River. 

In  line  with  its  usual  policy  of  encouraging  industries,  the 
town  voted  as  follows,  April  29,  1658. 

This  Aprill  29:  1658  these  perteculers  was  granted  by  the  towne  to 
the  undertakers  of  the  Iron  works  1.  that  they  shall  have  such  lands  as 
shall  be  drowned  with  ponds  eather  for  furnasse  or  forge  freely.  2ly  leber- 
tie  to  get  mine  in  any  place  within  the  bounds  of  the  towne;  3ly  lebertie 
for  cart  wayes,  but  soe  as  the  towne  benot  charged  by  them  for  there  cart¬ 
ing  coale  or  mine  or  Iron.  41y  if  a  forge  shall  be  set  up  in  our  bounds 
they  shall  have  convenient  wood  for  coale  and  18  or  20  acers  of  planting 
land  as  conveniant  as  can  be  formed  that  is  not  given  out  allreadie  but 
for  medows  wee  have  it  not  except  they  cann  make  some.  5ly  that  they 
shall  have  lebertie  to  get  prinsipall  pieces  of  timber  for  there  works  in 
any  place  where  they  can  find  them.  61y  they  doe  grant  them  a  conveniant 
ox  pastor  neare  the  furnasse  but  soe  as  newhaven  give  land  likewise  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  proportions. 

The  "bloomery”  prospered  for*  some  time,  and  for  many 
years  there  were  iron  works  of  one  sort  or  another  at  this  spot. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  time  that  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  the  town  turned  toward  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  which 
soon  became  an  industry  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Branford 
River  furnished  an  ideal  shelter  for  the  ships  of  that  era,  and 
we  have  already  noted  that  some  of  the  Branford  settlers  were 
sea-minded. 

The  years  1700  to  1750  saw  the  high  tide  of  Branford’s 
commercial  prosperity.  At  that  time  the  town  probably  surpassed 
New  Haven  in  commercial  importance.  A  sizeable  fleet  of  ves¬ 
sels  claimed  Branford  as  their  home  port.  At  first  they  were  en- 


gaged  largely  in  the  coasting  trade,  particularly  with  the  coast 
of  Maine.  From  warehouses  at  Dutch  House  Wharf,  Page’s 
Point,  Landfare’s  Cove,  Hobart’s  Wharf  and  other  points  along 
the  river  they  picked  up  cargoes  of  local  produce,  hauled  in  by 
farmers  and  stored  in  the  warehouses.  This  produce  included 
wheat,  corn,  rye,  flax-seed,  dried  apples  and  bayberries,  used  in 
making  wax,  blacking  and  salves.  It  was  exchanged  in  Maine  for 
cargoes  of  lumber  and  salt  fish,  commodities  which  found  a 
ready  sale  in  the  coastal  towns  of  the  Sound  and  in  New  York. 

As  time  went  on,  more  and  more  ships  began  to  engage  in 
the  West  Indies  trade,  until  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  this  formed  a  considerable  commerce.  A  few  of  these 
ships  are  mentioned  in  an  old  account  book  left  behind  by  Eben- 
ezer  Linsley,  a  prominent  merchant  of  the  day. 

December  19  AD  1773  The  Sloop  Cheary  saild  the  First  time  for 
the  West  Indeas,  Joseph  Parmealy  marster 

March  18  AD  1774  the  Sloop  Cheary  Returned  From  the  West 
Indeas  first  time 

May  3  the  Sloop  Cheary  Salid  the  Second  voige  to  the  West  Indis 
Joseph  Parmaly  master 

August  18  the  Sloop  Cheary  Returned  From  the  West  Indeys  the 
second  time  the  Sloop  Cheary  saild  3  time  to  the  West  Indies  Joseph  Par- 
mely  marster  September  3d  Day 

November  1  AD  1773  To  cargo  Abord  The  Sloop  Industri  This 
cargo  was  made  up  of  wornut  wood,  corn,  tornups,  petaters,  hay,  oats, 
pork  taller,  etc. 

October  9  AD  1774  Ebenezer  Barker  saild  in  The  Sloop  Liberty 
the  First  voige  to  The  West  Indies. 

Jan  28th  1801  Capt.  John  Whitney  &  Danl  Averil,  Dr  to  Ebenezer 


Linsley  in  Building  the  Sloop  Washington 
Jan  28th  To  half  A  Day  with  A  Team  drawing  in  the  keel  0-  6- 

to  two  Plank  Logs  to  be  hand  sawed  74  Ft  2-15-  6 

March  23th  to  Load  of  Shoars  &  Blocks  0-10- 

April  16th  to  one  do  &  do  -  9 

April  17th  to  Timber  that  Whitney  measured  &  had  the  Acct  10s 
May  7th  to  a  Sitck  for  the  Wales  of  Isac  Forbes  0-19- 

Shor  Timber  21-18-  7 

to  do  that  we  measured  45c  Feet  11-18  Feet  al  the  hole 
to  loading  &  Carting  Do  into  the  yard  -14-1 Y2 

April  29th  to  Load  of  Timber  from  the  Rock  pasture  24  Feet  - 

May  8th  to  Do  of  Shoars  0-  9- 

May  30  to  I860  Mulberr  &  Oak  Trunnels  1-10- 

July  13th  to  three  Loads  Timber  Dody  Carted  80  Feet  2  Tons 
July  27th  to  two  Do  D  for  Carlins  &  Brudder  &  Co  4  c  feet 
August  6th  to  150  feet  of  Plank  of  Jared  Bradley  for  Cealing  0-18- 
to  Carting  Do  from  his  Mill  18  1-2- 


August  11th  to  a  Log  for  Plank  for  the  Waist  20  Feet  -15- 

Sept.  3  to  Stick  for  Partner  5  Feet  by)  14  Inches  makes  7  Feet  Do 
Sept  3  to  Cash  to  send  to  New  York  for  riggen  by  Averill  57  l1A-2 

Sept  25th  to  Stick  for  Bowsprit  &  two  Knee  I  f>aid  29-00 

We  have  at  hand  three  lists  of  ships  registered  at  various 
times  with  Branford  as  a  home  port.  Some  duplications  will  be 
noted.  The  first  list  is  made  up  of  vessels  sailing  during  and 
shortly  after  the  Revolution;  the  second  is  the  registry  of  the 
years  1812  to  1821;  the  third  is  made  up  of  vessels  which  a 
living  resident  of  Branford  recalls  as  sailing  from  Branford, 
though  not  all  at  the  same  time. 

Sloop:  Elizabeth  Aucheleus  Barker  bought  out  Roger  Morris  Nov.  8 
1792  with  Omi  Harrison  Master. 

Mary  Ann  built  at  Guilford  1783.  John  Hoadley  Master  Ira  Hoadly 
Part  Owner.  30  tons.  46  feet  brig  certificate  July  26,  1793. 

Sloop:  Delight  purchased  by  Charles  Butler  merchant  Dec.  5,  1793. 
with  Jacob  Munroe  Master,  sold  again  to  Farrington  Harrison  Nov  3.  1794. 

Schooner:  Katy:  built  at  York,  Massachusetts  1775.  Daniel  Frisbie 
Owner  and  Master.  45  ft  long — 13  feet  wide  2  masts,  no  galley,  no  fi- 
guehead,  6  feet  below  decks  33  tons.  April  9,  1795. 

Sloop:  Delight  (not  the  same  boat  above  described)  built  at  Nor¬ 
walk  1799.  Dan  Averill  Owner,  Edmund  Palmer  Master.  39  feet  long 

13  feet  wide.  25  tons.  Dec  3.  1814. 

Sloop:  Adventure:  built  at  Branford  1813.  26  tons,  40  feet  long.  14 
feet  wide.  Dan  Averill  Master. 

Sloop:  Betsy;  Aucheleus  Barker  owner,  built  at  Salem  Massachusetts  1793. 
33  tons. 

Sloop:  Roxanna  built  at  Guilford  1806.  Owned  by  Aucheleus  Barker 
Sloop:  "Five  Sisters"  bulit  at  Branford  1809.  Owned  by  John  Hobart. 
Fifty  Five  feet  long,  20  feet  wide. 

Sloop:  Maryhurst  1802.  Anson  Tyler.  Jared  Whitney  Richard  Spinks 
owners,  Richard  Spinks  Jr.,  Master.  42  tons. 

Sloop:  Freedom,  36  tons,  Nov.  7.  1789.  John  Rogers  Master,  William 
Hoadley  owner.  Taken  out  by  commission  Oct.  7,  1793. 

Sloop:  Dolphine:  27  tons.  Nov.  23,  1789.  Alexander  Gordon  owner  and 
Mariner,  built  at  Staten  Island  in  1783.  47  feet  long  14  feet  deep,  (vol 
1,  page  25)  Elihu  Cook,  later  part  owner. 

Schooner:  Hazard,  31  tons,  Dec.  5,  1789.  David  Frisbie  Owner  built 
at  New  Hampshire  1782.  2  masts.  48  feet  long,  13  feet  wide,  5  feet  10  in. 
deep  below  deck. 

Sloop  "Nancy”,  25  tons,  Dec.  16.  1789.  Nathanill  Frisbie,  Abraham 
Frisbe  part  owner,  built  at  Branford  1787.  vol  1,  page  28,  41  feet  long, 

14  feet  wide,  (changed  ownership  several  times  amongst  the  Frisbies  to- 
1800. 

Sloop:  Delight,”  26  tons,  March  3,  1791.  Roswell  Chidsey  Master.. 
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Sam  Tyler  and  Philemon  Tyler,  part  owners,  built  at  Branford  1789.  vol. 
1,  page,  41  feet  long  14  feet  9  inches  wide,  5  ft.  3  in  deep. 

Schooner:  "Elizabeth,”  48  tons,  October  24,  1791.  Foster  Marries 
Master,  Archeleus  Barker  and  Rogers  Moris  part  owners.  Built  at  Yar- 
mount  1784.  2  masts,  no  head,  48  feet  long,  15  ft.  6  in  wide,  5  feet  below 
deck,  no  galley,  square  stern. 

Sloop:  Polly,  built  at  Branford  1785,  owned  by  Gurdon  Bradley  of 
East  Haven.  34  tons,  48  feet  long. 

Sloop  "Good  Interest”,  22  ton.  April  25,  1792.  Daniel  Frisbie  Master 
and  owner,  built  at  Branford  1785.  39  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  no  deck, 
no  figurehead. 

Sloop:  Delight,  (described  above)  purchased  by  Charles  Butler,  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Branford  with  Jacob  Monroe  Master  Sept.  29,  1795. 

Sloop:  Morning  Star:  built  at  Guilford  1810.  Abraham  Frisbie  own¬ 
er  and  Master.  25  tons.  46  feet  long,  16  feet  wide. 

Sloop:  Ecceline:  built  at  Guilford  1815.  Timothy  Butler  owner, 
Levi  Bradley  master. 

"Intrepid  Sloop”  John  Hobart  Master,  Asa  Norton.  64  feet  long,  20 
feet  wide. 

Sloop:  Lottery,  Timothy  Frisbie,  Giles  Barker,  Rufus  Palmer,  Thad- 
deus  Barker  owners.  Built  1816.  Joseph  Linsley,  Master.  64  feet  long,  20 
feet  wide. 

Laura:  Sloop  built  1808,  owned  by  Benjamin  Stedman,  James  H. 
Fowler,  Rusk  Chidsey,  Alexander  Gordon.  James  H.  Fowler,  Master. 

Elizu  Sloojp:  built  1816,  owned  by  John  Tyler,  Philemon  Tyler,  Abed 
Tyler,  Joseph  Linsley,  Anson  Tyler  Master. 


Vessel  Master 

Weight 

Registered 

Sloop — "Hero” — James  Palmer 

47  ton 

1812 

Sloop — "Five  Sisters” — John  Hobart 

48  ton 

1811 

Sloop — "Five  Sisters” — David  Barker 

48  ton 

1815 

Sloop — "Lottery” — Joseph  Lindsley 

95  ton 

1816 

Sloop — "Lottery” — Justus  Palmer 

95  ton 

1818 

Sloop — "Mary” — Richard  Spink 

42  ton 

1815 

Sloop — "Mary” — Herman  Rogers 

42  ton 

1817 

Brig — "Laura”  William  Hoadley 

89  ton 

1812 

Brig — "Laura” — Ben j amin  Stedman 

89  ton 

1816 

Sloop — '  'Roxanna’  ’ — Archeleus  Barker 

37  ton 

1815 

Sloop — "Ann  Maria” — Edmond  Palmer 

48  ton 

1815 

Sloop — "Ann  Maria” — Daniel  Averill 

48  ton 

1817 

Sloop — "Ann  Maria” — Benjamin  Stedman 

48  ton 

1818 

Sloop — "Delight” — Daniel  Averill 

24  ton 

1816 

Sloop— "Delight” — Ralf  Hoadley 

24  ton 

1817 

Sloop — "Lark” — Justus  Palmer 

76  ton 

1815 

Sloop — "Intrepid” — John  Hobart 

80  ton 

1816 

Schooner — "Mary  Ann” — Daniell  Morris 

97  ton 

1818 

Sloop — "Betsy” — Jacob  Monroe 

33  ton 

1815 

Schooner — "Sea  Flower” — Oliver  Lanfair 

35  ton 

1802 

Schooner — "Sea  Flower’’ — Archeleus  Barker 

35  ton 

1815 

Sloop — "Adventure’’  Daniel  Averill 

36  ton 

1813 

Sloop — "Adventure” — Chester  Averill 

36  ton 

1820 

Sloop — "Eliza” — Daniel  Averill 

38  ton 

1819 

Sloop — "Louisa” — Wylly  Bather 

54  ton 

1819 

Sloop — "Rising  Planet” — Augustus  Palmer 

55  ton 

1817 

Schooner — "Tryal” — Archeleus  Barker 

66  ton 

1807 

Sloop — "Morning  Star”  Abraham  Frisbie 

79  ton 

1816 

Schooner — "Friendship” — Daniel  Averill 

62  ton 

1806 

Schooner — "Unity” — Benjamin  Stedman 

34  ton 

1806 

Sloop — "Emmeline” — Levi  Bradley 

29  ton 

1816 

Sloop — "Sally” — Alexander  Gordon 

47  ton 

1806 

Schooner — "Swallow” — Martin  Hoadley 

24  ton 

1806 

Sloop — "Eagle” — Herman  Rogers 

78  ton 

1806 

Schooner — "Friendship” — Daniel  Averill 

62  ton 

1807 

Schooner  — "Tryal” — Archeleus  Barker 

66  ton 

1807 

Sloop — "Washington” — John  Whitney 

42  ton 

1808 

Sloop — "Swan” — Stephen  Frisbie 

40  ton 

1799 

Sloop — "Chloe” — Daniel  Averill 

25  ton 

1802 

Sloop — "Merit” — Daniel  Morris 

5  ton 

1803 

Schooner — "Eliza  Ann” — Daniel  Averill 

59  ton 

1804 

Sloop — "Polly” — William  Hoadley 

34  ton 

1805 

List  of  vessels  owned  in  Branford  in  the  memory  of  Wm.  R.  Foote. 

James  Buchanan  owned  by  William  Monroe 

Brilliant 

Southport 

Hattie  J.  Averill  owned  by  John  Averill 

Sarah  Laverne  owned  by  Daniel  Averill 

Sarah  J.  Smith  owned  by  Thomas  Smith 

Sarah  Munson  onwed  by  Samuel  Averill  and  John  Averill 

Lucretia 

Mary  Burton  owned  by  John  Spencer  and  Henry  Fowler 
Jenny  Lind  owned  by  John  Sepencer  and  Henry  Fowler 
Yankee  owned  by  H.  Palmer  and  Daniel  Averill 
Mettor 

Edwiin  Post  owned  by  Henry  Lanphier 
Lucy  Elizabeth  owned  by  Russell  Pond 
Mountain  Home  owned  by  Russell  Pond 
Veranda  owned  by  Russell  Pond 
Orator  ( 

Hope  &  Susan  owned  by  William  and  Frank  Linsley 
Westbrook  owned  by  Harvey  Hoadley 
Staten  Islander  owned  by  Augusto  Palmer  and  Others 
Onward 

America  owned  by  William  Averill 
Elizah  J.  Kelsey  owned  by  John  Linsley 
Henry  Willis  owned  by  Willis  Linsley 
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Treasurer  owned  by  Palmer  and  Samuel  Pond 
Kate  Scranton  owned  by  Palmer  and  Samuel  Pond 
Phil  Sheridan  owned  by  Willis  Linsley 

Shipbuilding  was  another  important  industry  during  the 
seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Ship¬ 
yards  were  located  at  or  near  the  present  sites  of  thq  coal  yard, 
the  Branford  Lumber  Company,  Goodsell’s  Point,  the  flat  shore 
near  the  freight  house,  and  in  Mill  Plain  near  Regan’s  rest 
camps. 

If  it  now  seems  impossible  that  ships  could  ever  have  been 
built  at  the  latter  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  river 
has  silted  in  considerably  in  three  centuries. 

Shipbuilding  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  Branford  until 
about  1870. 

The  coming  of  steam  and  the  building  of  bigger  vessels 
spelled  the  doom  of  Branford  as  a  port.  The  harbor  was  suited 
for  only  small  craft,  and  moreover  the  entrance,  between  pres¬ 
ent-day  Branford  Point  and  Pawson  Park,  was  so  difficult  and 
dangerous  that  vessels  seldom  attempted  the  passage  in  the 
night.  Only  small  pleasure  craft  now  anchor  in  the  waters  that 
once  accomodated  a  goodly  fleet  of  deep-sea  craft. 

As  shipping  fell  off,  Branford,  like  the  rest  of  Connecticut, 
turned  to  manufacturing.  For  that  matter  the  town  had  never 
been  entirely  without  such  industries.  In  addition  to  the  iron 
works,  during  colonial  days  there  were  two  fulling  mills  and  a 
tannery,  the  latter  located  on  the  shore  of  the  present  Supply 
Pond.  In  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centuries  a  great  quantity 
of  shoes  was  made  in  the  town.  These  were  made  in  the  homes, 
and  it  was  estimated  at  one  time  that  one  family  out  of  six  in 
the  town  was  occupied  in  this  work.  The  product  was  largely  ex 
ported  to  the  West  Indies.  Even  in  fairly  recent  times  many  lo¬ 
cal  people  were  engaged  in  making  shoe  tops  for  concerns  in 
New  Haven. 

After  the  advent  of  the  factory  age,  various  industries  were 
started  in  Branford,  some  of  them  of  short  duration.  In  the 
eighteen  forties  a  firm  named  Squire  and  Parsons  made  plows  in 
a  wooden  building  on  the  site  of  the  present  Clancy’s  Garage. 

On  June  24,  1865,  Thomas  Kennedy  organized  the  Bran¬ 
ford  Lock  Shop  and  built  an  extensive  plant  on  land  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Rosenthal  Block  and  buildings  to  the  rear.  This  in¬ 
dustry  flourished  for  many  years  and  employed  several  hundred 


men.  It  was  finally  bought  out  by  the  Yale  and  Towne  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  business  was  transferred  to  Stamford  in  1905. 

About  1830  a  Lucifer  match  factory  was  started  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Library.  This  was  probably  the  first  business  of 
its  kind  in  the  country.  The  work  was  all  hand  work,  and  much 
of  it  was  done  by  girls.  The  proprietor,  Captain  Butler,  was  of 
a  somewhat  pompous  appearance  and  was  called,  behind  his 
back,  "Lord  Lucifer."  An  exhibit  of  matches  made  in  this  shop 
is  now  being  shown  in  the  Library. 

Branford’s  'Big  Shop"  is  of  course  the  Malleable  Iron  Fit¬ 
tings  Co.  A  small  factory  was  established  on  this  site,  formerly 
known  as  Page’s  Point,  by  Elizear  Rogers  and  Benjamin  H. 
Hoadley  in  the  year  I860.  In  1864  they  sold  the  plant  for  $8000 
to  a  group  of  men  who  greatly  enlarged  the  plant  and  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  passed  presently  into  the  hands  of  the  Hammer  family 
which  has  retained  ownership  and  control  ever  since. 

Later  comers  in  the  industrial  held  are  the  Atlantic  Wire 
Company,  the  Nutmeg  Crucible  Steel  Company  and  the  Ashley 
Shirt  Company. 

Branford  began  as  a  farming  community,  soon  developed 
into  a  center  of  commerce,  and  has  now  become  distinctively 
an  industrial  town. 


ADDENDA 

We  have  attempted  to  group  the  foregoing  paragraphs  un¬ 
der  more  or  less  general  headings,  but  there  is  such  a  wealth  of 
material  of  an  interesting  nature  in  the  old  records  that  we  have 
selected  a  few  to  reproduce  as  unconnected  bits. 

Some  mention  should  be  made  of  Branford’s  famous  adopt¬ 
ed  son,  Governor  Gurdon  Saltonstall.  He  came  into  possession 
of  Furnace  Farms  comprising  several  hundred  acres  lying  along 
the  southern  shore  of  Furnace  Pond,  through  his  marriage  to 
Elizabeth,  only  child  of  \Cilliam  Rosewell,  Escp,  who  was  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Iron  Furnace.  The  name  of  the  pond  was  changed  1 
to  Lake  Saltonstall  in  honor  of  the  governor. 

Soon  after  he  became  governor  in  1708,  Mr.  Saltonstall 
built  a  mansion  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  where  he  entertained 
lavishly  the  "quality"  of  his  time.  This  house  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1909. 
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About  the  year  1750,  Captain  Ezekiel  Hayes  found  a  depos¬ 
it  of  clay  on  his  farm,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  using  the  clay 
to  make  bricks  for  a  brick  house.  The  captain’s  neighbors  one 
and  all  did  their  utmost  to  dissuade  him  from  such  extravagant 
intentions,  but  he  perservered,  and  erected  the  building  known 
in  later  years  as  the  Totoket  House.  Though  consisting  of  only 
two  stories  it  was  considered  a  splendid  mansion. 

Many  called  it  "Hayes  Folly” 

We  include  the  following  as  a  human  interest  touch: 

I,  Richard  Wilford  Citiz:  and  Salter  of  London,  Eldest  and  first  born 
of  Richard  Wilford,  Cit.  and  free  stationer  of  London,  was  born  at  Wal¬ 
ton  on  Thames  in  the  county  of  Surry,  on  a  Tuesday  July  the  18th,  1654, 
15  minutes  past;  five  in  ye  morning.  My  father  was  born  at  So  Walton  in 
ye  year  1619,  and  in  ye  year  1653  was  marryed  to  Ann  Griffith  of  ye  same 
town,  where  neare  ye  chancell  doore  he  hath  a  Marble  Tomb,  who  de¬ 
ceased  Aug.  2d  1675  (as  P  Inscription  thereon)  my  mother  (God  be 
praised)  is  yet  living. 

This  I  leave  as  a  Memorial  to  my  well  beloved  wife,  Elizabeth, 
Daughter  of  Thomas  Pollard  of  Maidstone  of  Kent.  As  a  memorial  to  her 
and  my  child  with  which  she  is  now  pregnant:  I  being  now  on  a  designed 
voyage  to  New  England  in  America. 

Dated  in  London  May  the  28th  1700.  Richard  Wilford 

When  William  Bartholomew  was  given  the  right  to  build 
a  mill  at  Mill  Plain  he  was  required  to  maintain  a  pen  in  which 
the  settlers  could  wash  their  sheep,  for  which  fresh  water  was 
necessary. 

On  a  holiday  during  the  Civil  War  a  recruiting  rally  was 
in  progress  on  the  Green.  A  stranger  boarding  at  the  Totoket 
House  had  been  loud  in  his  patriotic  utterances  and  upon  this 
occasion  offered  an  extra  bonus  of  ten  dollars  to  any  man  who 
would  enlist.  Toward  the  end  of  the  day  a  United  States  mar¬ 
shal  dropped  into  town,  arrested  the  patriotic  stranger  as  a  Con¬ 
federate  spy  and  took  him  away. 

The  restrictions  recently  placed  upon  clamming  by  our 
Selectmen,  acting  under  permission  of  the  state  legislature,  was 
not  the  Erst  action  of  the  kind  taken  by  the  town  of  Branford: 

March  15-1813.  "From  the  first  day  of  October  to  the  first  of  May 
no  person  shall  catch  oysters  or  shells  on  any  flats  beaches  or  rivers,  except 
by  virtue  of  a  permit,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  7  dollars  for  every  offense. 
A  License  shall  be  to  catch  not  more  than  5  bushells  at  one  time.” 


Taking  of  oysters  and  clams  was  regulated  a  full  century 
before  this  time. 


In  the  earlier  times  Branford  was  in  the  New  Haven  Pro¬ 
bate  Court  district.  In  1772  the  town  petitioned  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Guilford  district,  and  after  repeated  requests  were  made 
the  transfer  was  made.  Dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement,  Bran¬ 
ford  later  asked  to  be  returned  to  New  Haven,  but  the  state 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  plea.  In  1850  Branford  was  given  a 
probate  court  of  its  own. 

The  "borrowing”  of  autos  at  the  present  time  had  its  old- 
time  counterpart,  as  we  deduce  from  the  following  ordinance 
of  March  30,  1649. 

"It  is  ordered  that  whoever  shall  take  away  any  man’s  kanowe  without 
his  leave  whether  he  be  a  white  man  or  Indian,  shall  pay  5s  and  for  the 
takeing  away  of  a  paddle  hee  shall  pay  6d.” 


Politics  meant  as  much  in  Branford  during  the  last  century 
as  they  do  today.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  diary  of  Col. 
Virgil  U.  Cooke: 

"Oct.  22  1856  Very  fine  day.  The  greatest  day  old  Branford  ever  saw. 
Near  four  thousand  people  assembled  and  able  speakers  addressed  the  as¬ 
semblage  in  favor  of  Buchanan  and  Breckanridge.  It  was  one  of  the  proud¬ 
est  day^  of  my  life.  Myself  and  Chas.  Grant  were  Chief  Marshalls  and 
with  twelve  deputies  we  made  a  perfect  good  time.  A  roasted  ox  was 
brought  upon  the  ground  whole  and  the  Butchers  Jordan  and  Covert  exe¬ 
cuted  the  carving  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all.  ’ 

The  ox  was  roasted  near  the  present  location  of  the  Malle¬ 
able  Iron  Company  and  served  on  the  Green. 

Branford  Aug  9th  1734.  Wee  the  Subscribers  having  sold  Gurdon 
Saltonstall  Six  Hundred  &  Seventy  one  gallons  Antiqua  Rum  which  was 
imported  by  Capt.  Jacob  Curtiss  in  May  or  June  last  past.  Now  in  case 
the  sd.  Gurdon  Saltonstall  does  discharge  the  Duty  of  above  sd  Rum  in 
the  Navall  Office  at  N.  London  then  wee  do  oblige  our  Selves  to  abate 
him  out  of  Two  Several  notes  that  sd.  Saltonstall  hath  given  us  for  the 
Payment  of  sd  Rum  so  much  as  said  Dutys  shall  amount  to. 

Wittness  John  Blackstone 

Archd  Guy  William  Hoadley 

Branford  Aug.  9th  1734 

I  the  Subscriber  do  hereby  Agree  &  oblige  my  Self  to  abate  the  whole 
off  above  sd  Duty  out  of  my  Particular  Note  (said  note  being  given  sev- 
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orally 

Wittness 

Archd  Guy  William  Hoadley 

John  Blackstone _ 

March  30,  1691 — It  is  ordered  that  there  shall  be  three  gats  made  one 
in  the  street  by  thomas  Mulleners  and  one  by  John  Englands  and  another 
on  this  side  of  Canow  brooke.  Laurence  Ward  to  make  one  and  Richard 
harrison  another  and  John  hill  another. 

The  first  chaise  owned  in  Branford  was  taxed  one  dollar  a  year  ac¬ 
cording  to  following  certificate  no.  65  "This  is  to  certify,  That  Mason  Ho¬ 
bart  of  the  town  of  Branford  in  the  county  of  New  Haven,  in  the  third 
collection  District  of  Connecticut  has  paid  1  dollars  for  1  year  to  end  on 
the  31st  day  of  December  next,  for  and  upon  a  2  wheel  carriage,  called 
a  Chaise,  owned  by  him,  and  the  harness  used  therefor. 

This  certificate  to  be  of  no  avail  any  longer  than  the  aforesaid  car¬ 
riage  shall  be  owned  by  Hobart  unless  said  certificate  shall  be  produced 
to  a  collector,  and  an  entry  be  made  thereon,  specifying  the  name  of  the 
then  owner  of  said  carriage  and  the  time  when  he  became  possessed  there¬ 
of. 

Given  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  this  2  day 
of  Jan.  A.  D.  1817. 

S.  Hull  Jr. 

Collector  of  the  Revenu  for  the  3d 
Collection  District  of  Connecticut 
Countersigned  S.  Foot,  Dep’y  Collector” 

The  value  of  slaves  seems  to  have  been  high.  In  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  estate  of  Benjamin  Hoadley,  September  7,  1767,  we 
find  the  following  items: 

Negro  man  Dick  60  0  0 

Negro  boy  Crib  50  0  0 

Negro  woman  Geny  38  0  0 

The  following  marks  local  participation  in  an  important 
event  in  state  history. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Town  Bran  qualified  to  vote  in 
Town  of  Freemans  meetings,  legally  warned  &  held  on  the  4th  day  of 
July  A  D  1818  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  Delegates  to  meet  in  Con¬ 
vention  in  Hartford  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  August  next  for  the 
purpose  of  forming,  if  they  shall  deem  it  expedient  a  constitution  for  the 
people  of  this  State:  according  to  a  resolve  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
May  last.  Gen.  Eli  Fowler  chosen  first  Delegate  by  Majority  of  seventeen 
votes  Capt.  Jonanthan  Rose  chosen  second  Delegate  by  Majority  twenty 
seven  votes. 


As  early  conditions  became  more  settled,  the  colonists  be- 
vgan  to  spread  more  widely.  North  Branford  and  Northford  be- 
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came  settled,  and  as  time  went  on  the  people  of  those  sections 
developed  interests  of  their  own.  We  have  already  seen  that 
these  communities  organized  their  own  churches  during  colon¬ 
ial  times.  In  1819  they  petitioned  to  be  set  off  as  a  separate 
township,  and  the  legislature  finally  granted  their  request  in 
1831. 


The  first  railroad  through  town  was  the  New  Haven,  New 
London  and  Stonington,  built  in  1852.  The  first  station  stood 
just  north  of  the  underpass  on  South  Montowese  Street. 

_ _  t 

The  bridge  over  the  river  near  Van  Wilgen’s  nurseries, 
was  always  called  the  "Great  Bridge.”  Hobart’s  Bridge,  built 
nearly  a  century  later,  was  referred  to  as  the  "'Lower  Bridge.” 


PINE  ORCHARD 

The  name  of  Pine  Orchard  was  given  about  1828  to  the 
place  where  the  Sheldon  House  and  Mrs.  Bishop’s  house  now 
are.  Great  Plain  was  named  by  the  early  settlers  previous  to 
1660  and  went  by  that  name  until  recently.  Great  Plain  com¬ 
prised  western  Pine  Orchard.  The  name  World’s  End  was  given 
to  the  land  lying  east  of  the  creek  and  the  highway  leading  from 
the  railroad  station  to  the  Sheldon  House,  and  the  land  east  of 
that,  Wilford’s  Neck  first;  and  afterwards  Long  Marsh  from 
the  meadows  lying  west  of  Vedder’s  Point. 

These  were  the  names  of  that  tract  that  is  now  known  as 
Pine  Orchard  until  about  1830. 

About  1822,  Jerry  Sheldon  built  a  house  near  where  the 
Sheldon  House  now  stands,  and  in  1827,  Ammi  Baldwin  built 
the  house  where  Mrs.  Baxter  now  lives,  although  it  was  on  the 
Long  Marsh  property  of  Abraham  Rogers:  and  kept  a  place  to 
entertain  people,  but  as  the  Sheldon  place  was  known  as 
World’s  end,  Baldwin’s  place  took  the  same  name. 

A  jolly  party  from  New  Haven  wrere  spending  a  few  days 
at  Baldwin’s  and  at  that  time  there  wras  quite  a  nice  grove  of 
young  pine  trees  near  where  the  Sheldon  cottages  now  are, 
which  they  admired  very  much.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that 
World’s  End  was  not  an  appropriate  name  for  such  a  pleasant 
place  as  Pine  Orchard,  and  the  shore  there  has  been  known  as 
such  since. 
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